


Ma arc ch 6, | ce 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutial 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YorK, January 24, 1890. 


The Trustees, tn conformity to the Charter of 


ve 





the Company, submit the f 


of its affairs on the 31st of December, 1889 - 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1889, to 3lst December, 1889....... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
JADUATY, LSSD. .crscccccccvscccescece 


Total Marine Premiums............++ 
Premiums marked off from list January, 


1889, to 3lst December, 1889.......... $4,144,943 


Losses paid during the same 
reer eee $2,553,606 44 

Returns of Premiums and 
EXpense8......seceeeeee0 $705,937 75 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.; 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks. ... 


Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


GING Gs oo nd ccnccccccetaisccasece 1,024,000 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 1,452,990 ‘ 
Cash in Bank..........++ ecccccccccccese 271,871 


AMOUNE .. .cerccccccccccccsccccccsesces Slz, 107,576 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 


of February next. 


The outstanding certificates of the issueof 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
willcease. The certificates to be produced at the time 


of payment and cancelled. 


A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. ts declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1889, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of May next. 


By order of the Board, 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 
J.D. Jones, George Bliss, 
W.H.H. Moore, C. A. Hand, 
A. A. Raven, J. D. Hewlett, 
Jos. H, Chapman, Chas, P. Burdett, Ira Bursley, 
James Low, 
Wm. Sturgis, 
Benj. H. Field, Jas. 


Isaac Bell, 


Wm. Degroot, 
Wm. H. Webb, 
Horace Gray, 
Wm. E. Dodge, 


John L., Riker, Waldron P. Brown. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


“BANK OF MINO e.. 
Minot, North Dakota. 


CADHAUDIOCR i. ckee esha eecses 


CHOICE INVESTMENT. 


We issue certificates of deposit, payable {in one, two, 
or three years after date in gold coin at any bank in 


the United States, with interest at 


PER CENT. 10 PER ANNUM. 
PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY, 


Amply secured by First Mortzages on improved real 


estate, farmers’ notes, county warrants, etc. 


Nearly 1,000 depositors and sockholders in the Fast. 
Write for names of gentlemen residing near you who 


have visited us 


HENRY VAN KLE “EC K, 


Successor to Bishop, Gorham & Van Kleeck, 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


INVESTMENTS AND LOANS. 


Money loaned on real estate security, interest col 
lected, investments made and Managed for Eastern 


investors in Colorado and the West. 


Reference—James M. McLean, Pres. Man. Life Ins. 


Co., New York ; Edward ©. Perkins, Boston ; W 


Jackson, Colorado Spvinas. and the Banks of { venver, 


OOK SI IN THE )} Subseription to foreign 
™= 


FOREIGN AND > riodicals, Tauchnits 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES. ) Authors. Catalogues on ap- 
CaRL SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


plication. 





ollowing Statement 


$4,116,629 40 
1,386,134 


. $5,502,764 


$7,274,315 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 


— 


BANGS 


Anson W. Hard, 
Thomas Maitland, 


Henry E. Hawley, James A. Hewlett, 
Chas. H. Marshall, George L. Nichols, 
G. De Forest, Gustav Amsinck, 
Edm’d W. Corlies, Chas. D. Leverich, Wm. G. Boulton, 
N. Denton Smith, R. H. Hoadley. 
Edw. Floyd-Jones, Joseph Agostint, 
George H. Macy, Geo.W. Campbell, 
Lawr’nce Turnure, Vernon H. Brown, 


of the Artists,’ ¢ 





$100,000 
PIU hc pee weceucbavecee Seeen cae 25,000 


receipt of 50 cents. 





the miracies of continu 
havpy season in this sumum 


questic ms of the day are discusse 
inet ceares d simpie.""—CArtstian Union, 


v Y. Tridwne. 








The Nation. 
WAIT FOR 


Stanley’s Own Book | 


Henry M. Stanley is now at Catro 
busily engaged tn writting the only 


sti 
, 


authentic story of bis expedition to 
find Emin Pasha. It will be pub — 
at an early day by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, who control all py voewetche 
rights. This is the only book on 
the subject that will ~ wre ten by 
Mr. Stanley bimse/lf, or » bis con- 
sent or authority. Re nem of ts tha 
STANLEY'S OWN BOOK LL 
BEAR ON THE TITLE PAGE 
THE IMPRINT OF CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS, and that ti ts 
the only one in which he wtil have 
any personal interest. It will bein 
two volumes of about 500 pages each, 
well provided with maps, and amply 
illustrated from Mr. Stanley's own 
photographs and sketches. It 
be sold only by subscription. Agents 
wanted everywhere. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York 


& CO. 


39-741 Broadway, N. Y.., 


Announce the sale of 


The Valuable Library 


OF THE LATE 


Hanmulton Cole 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Containing choice Manuscripts, books of Hy 


and other works printed on ve.ium, early prints 
books, books with old wood enugravings, eat 
Engiish biack-letter literature, extra illustrate 
books (including Walton and Cotton's ‘Angi ~ 
enlarged to 6 folio volumes, Tuckerman’s * 8 
nlargeito 6 volumes, foli - By. - 
ron's *Chilege Harold,’ enlarged to 4 ve 
quarto, ete.), many Dances of Death 
collection of bibliographies 
extraordinary seres of Difdin’s Ws 
ing to 53 volumes, uniformiy and richiy bou 
by Matthews, in full crushed levant morceco, 
many works by Peignot, Brunet (on large paper, 
Graesse, etc., ete. 


] wor AS, 








Books of portraitsand engravi 











in standard Et ire. Th ooks er 
yualiv go n. and many 
tly bound by ‘Matthews and « hers. B 
cases, framed engravings. fine port s 
prints, and a few autographs. s vk 
piace April 7, 8, and & Catalogue maried ot 


The Bermuda Islands 


The Scenery. Physical History, and Zooloey of the | 


Somers Archipelaso, By Prof. Angelo Heliprin 
F.G.S.A., F.A. Geogr. Soe., ete. Large § cloth, 


19 Plates. Price & 


“A disciple of Darwin Prof. Heilprin attacks thi 


problem f the f tion of the Rermudan rock; an 
rarely does one find $o ¢e? ne con nm Oo 


oric and science. . . 
i book, one with ever tt 





Two of the most im 





The whole disct 


° ; nh, together with the 
tical notices in the append! f 


is fuiioft interest.’ 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES 


of Philadelphia or all booksellers 





Nam's Sons, 


The Story of the Barbary Cor- 


Thomas Jefferson's 


sha Autobiography 


The Industrial Prog ress of 





ae 


‘rincipies of Taxation, 8, \. 
onstitution of Germany, 
titution of a5 we Sea —_ i 


SLASS 


a, 


tant of scientife 
manper charm 


Tniversity of Pennsyivani i 


7TANTED — A 

no knows something of the we 
per office and incidentally the book trade 
can read exchanges and condense. 
age, reference, and expected remuneration, ** 








lv 


History of the Uaied States. 
Vols. I. and IT. 
OF THOMAS 
iv. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


THE FIRST 
JEFFERSON. 


By HENRY ADAMS. 
ADMINISTRATION 
$4.00, Vols. IIT. 


ADMINISTRATION OF 
$4.00. 


and THe SECOND 


‘It would be difficult tospeak too highly of 
the work, Mr. Adams hus exhibited all the 
qualities of the ideal historian. He is thorough 
in research, exact in statement, judicial in tone, 
broad of view, picturesque and impressive in de- 
scription, nervous and expressive in style.’’-—N, 
Y. Tribune. 


Emigration and Immigration. 


A Study in Social Science. By Prof. RICHMOND 
M. SMITH of 
$1.50, 

Prof. 
one of 


Columbia College. 12mo, 


mith’s book is a popularexamination of 
the most urgent of present-day problems 
from historical, statistical, economic, and social 
points of view, the information being fuil and 
exact, and the author's style being a model of 
terseness and clearness. 


Literature and Poetry. 


By Puinie ScHAFF, D.D. 8vo, $3.00. 


The essays which make up this volume treat of 
** The Engl'sh Language.’’ **The Poetry of the 
Bible,’ ‘*The Dies Irae.’ “St. Bernard as a 
Hymnist,’’ ** The University, Past, Present, and 
Future,’ ** Dante Alighieri,’? and other in- 
teresting literary topies, revealing throughout 
the breadth of the author's learning, the acute- 
ness Of his critical faculty, and the popular cha- 
racter of his method and style. 

* A brilliant contribution to critical and histo- 
rical literature.’’—Brooklyn Jimes. 


Among Cannibals. 


An Account of Four Years’ Travels in Austra- 
lia, and of Camp Life with the Aborigines of 


Queensland, By Carn, LuMHOLTz, With 


over 100 Iilustrations. 8vo, $5.00. 
From Dr. Sch iemann, 

**Thave read the book with immense interest 
and nrg It isa work which wil have a very 
long life, for it is full of usetul knowledge. The 
reader forge ts that he is reading a mere descrip- 
tion, and thinks that be is at the author’s side, 
and shi ares with him the hardships, dangers, and 
joys of the lite among cannibals in the wilder- 
ness of Austraha. The whole eivilized world 
must be grateful tor this really wonderful work.”’ 

H,. Schliemann. 


The Religious Aspect of Evo- 
lution. 


D.D., LL.D. 12mo, $1.00, 


An able critique of the Evolutionary 
trine from the standpoint of Christianity, 


By JAMES McCosn, 


doc- 


“One of the best epitomes of the relation of 
the Creator to his earth, in the process of crea- 
tion, that has been written,’’—Hartford Courant, 


The Poetry of Tennyson. 
D.D. $1.50. 


** The volume addresses the cultivated tastes of 
all who love a true poetry. It is the fruit of 
years of ap og ciative study of the poet. We owe 
the authora debt ef thanks tor giving us this 
estimate, 80 ‘one tul, so scholarly, so tuil of true 
devotion to poetry in its largest meaninz. "—Re v. 
James O. Murray, Professor of English Literature 
in P’rineeton College. 


By Henry VAN Dyke, 12mo, 


*.* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


748.745 Broadway, New York. 
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The N ation. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 


STT) "CDE even ‘ NTATIORC 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. 

Edited, with Notes and Introduction by THOMAS TYLER. M.A., of the University of London, Editor 
ot ‘Shakespeare’s Sonnets’ (1609) in facsimile; author of ‘The Philosophy of ** Hamlet, 
ete., witb Portraits of William Herbert, Ear! of Pembroke: of his mother, Mary, Count- 

Pembroke, and of Mrs. Mary Fitton. Post 8vo, cloth, $3.00, 


etc.. 
ess ot 


IN TENNYSON LAND. 

Being a Brief Account of the Home and Early Surroundings of the Poet Laureate, and an Attempt 
to Identify the Scenes and Trace the Intiuences of Lincolnshire in his Works. By J. CUMING 
WALTERS, With 12 Ilustrations by F. G. Kitron, by drawings from photographsand sketches 
taken specially for the author, The pictures include representations of Somersby Rectory, The 
Moated Grange, The Brook, The Mill, Louth Grammar School, ‘Tennyson's Birthplace, Demy 
8vo, white cioth, gilt, $1.75. 


ITALIAN CHARACTERS IN THE 
UNIFICATION. 


By the CoUNTESS EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO, 
CONTENTS: Ricasoli—Settembrini—Manin—The Poerios—D’ Azeglio- 
Cairolis, etc., ete, 


EPOCH OF 


$3.75, 


S8vo, cloth, 
-Ugo Bassi—Bixio—The 


THT +T y 
FONTAINEBLEAU. 
Fifteen Photogravures after the Pictures by J. HAYNES-WILLIAMS. 
FREDERICK WeEepMoRS, Limited Edition of 150 copies for America. 


With an Introduction by 
4to, cloth, net, $15.00. 


Ancient Cures, Charms, and Palmistry and Its Practical 
Usages of Ireland. | Uses. 


To which are added chapters on Astral Influ- 
Contributions to Irish Lore, by Lapy WILDE, | ences and the Use of the Divining Rod, 
author of * — nt Legends of Ireland.’ | 


with 12 plates, by Louise CoTTON. 16mo, 
121n0, cloth, $2.25. 


cloth, $1,09, 
THE MARRIAGES THE BOURBONS. 
By Captain the Hon. D. BinGHAM. With 


Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50, 
**Capt. Bingham is an anecdotal master in history and biography, and has made a special study 


of the dynastic annals ot France and of those memoirs which fillso large a space in French lite- 
rature and throw so vivid but so dubious a light on the world of ante-chambers and boudoirs. To 
his tavorite task he brings the curiosity of a courtier and the skill of a journalist.’’—London 
Daily News. 


Baedeker's European Guide Books. 


from January 1, 1890, I have ap- 
Sole Agents for the Sale of my 
KARL BAEDEKER. 


OF 





I desire toinform the American Trade and Public that, 
pointed Messrs. SCRIBNER & WELFORD of New York 
Hand-Books in the United States. 

IiJustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, Panoramas, and Views, 


12mo, cloth, viz.: 
) ITALY (NORTHERN), 


Latest Editions always on hand. 


All prices net. 


ALPS (EASTERN), including the Bavarian including LEG- 





Highlands, Tyrol, Kammergut, ete., with 34 | HORN, FLORENCE (RAVENNA), and the Isl- 

Maps, 12 Plans, and 7 Panoramas.............. #240 and of Corsica, and Routes to Italy, through 
BELGIUM and HOLLAND, with 12 Maps | France, Switzerland, and Austria, with 16 Maps 

NN Teaxig cons ce ee, 1 80 BRE TOTUNE,, cc cecccssecciviscnsencsecasvced @1 80 

EGYPT (LOWER), with the Fayum and ITALY (SOUTHERN), SICILY, and Excur- 
the Peninsula of Sinai, with 16 Maps, 30 Plans, ; sions to the Lipari Islands, Tunis (Carthage), 

7 VICE; OU TE VIRNOIAE. 56 cicsiccecesocvscse 480 | Sardinia, Malta, and Corfu, with 26 Maps and 

FRANCE (NORTHERN), from Belgium | LT PIAS... oc cccsscesessceseves aaevsaraatneesee 1 80 
and the English Channel to the Loire, excluding | LONDON and its ENVIRONS, with 3 Maps 
Paris and its environs, with 9 Maps and 25 BS Reve SEMIN HR 5 codon ie eae ence aves Sues 1 80 
PAE Nicks dn seca eens eeiew esas es evtebieeuse 210 pica >. —<WENEN wi o1 

GERMANY (NORTHERN), with 32 Maps grin OE SHR: Wee oe eee 

BUM vas coo eeet Genre coe omen uae RL ae a eaneee 2 70 
NS Bs i 0:66 05. 6.05500. 5.080 00 ccvewencasis - 210 earn ea . 

GERMANY (SOUTHERN), and AUSIRIA, | PALESTINE and SYRIA, with 18 Maps, 43 
including Hungary and Transylvania, with 14 Plans, 1 Panorama of Jerusalem, and 10 Views 6 00 
DEAS CASO PIBOS oo os hoes eintita shacewstereed 210 PARIS and its ENVIRONS, with Routes 

GERMANY (RHINE from ROTTERDAM from London to Paris, to tne Rhine and Swit- 
to CONSTANCE), The Seven Mountains, Mo- zerland, with9 Maps and 30 Plans............. 1 80 
Ca. VARNES SE, Se ee See | SWITZERLAND and the Adjacent Parts of 
rest, ete., whe 30 Maps and DUA 0-6 nok 1 80 Italy, Savoy, and the Tyrol. with 36 Maps. 10 

GREAT BRITAIN, with 14 Maps and 24 Plans, and BU PROPANE S666 ceencsceessececes 2 40 
TN 5453 05a RRO S TRV ER CROCUS ER OCR RCS 300 |. aes sa ee oe ERLE 

GREECE, with 6 Maps, 14 Plans, anda Pano- TRAVELLER'S MANUAL OF CONVER- 

SATION, in English, German, French, and Ita- 
ge | rere Terr ee 3 00 lines 90 

ITALY (CENTRAL) and ROME, with 8 | Bee Sere ira ce eee eet gh Se ae a 
Maps, 31 Plans, a Panorama of Rome, and a | CONVERSATION DICTIONARY, in Four 
View of the Forum Romanum.,...........0006+ 180 | Languages, English, French, German, Italian. 90 
*,* The above books sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of ourregular stock will be 


mailed, tf desired, to those interested. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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The Week. 


PRESIDENT HArRtsoN has rounded off the 
first year of his Administration by forcing 
through the Senate the confirmation of ex- 
Gov. Warmoth as Collector of the Port of 
New Orleans. This comes as a climax for a 
series of bad appointments which the Presi- 
dent, in open violation of his solemn personal 
pledges, has been making with mournful 
regularity for a full twelvemonth. No- 
thing that he has done has been more 
inexplicable than his deliberate attempt to 
restore to political office and activity the 
most offensive members of the old carpet-bag 
régime in the Southern States. He made his 
first trial of this kind with Mahone, and 
his abject failure to accomplish anything 
in Virginia by turning over all the 
Federal patronage of the State to him ap- 
pears not to have discouraged him in other 
directions. Mahone and his party were so 
overwhelmingly defeated in the November 
elections of last year that the President 
dropped him without ceremony; but he had 
previously been cultivating friendly relations 
with the Warmoth gang in Louisiana, and 
he did not break those off. As early as 
August of last year he offered the Collector- 
ship of New Orleans to Warmoth, and nomi- 
nated him to the Senate a few months later. 
If he did not know Warmoth’s character in 
August, he had ample opportunity to learn 
about it before he sent in his name, for the 
newspapers at once refreshed his me- 
mory ; but he must have known it well 
enough to know that a man more totally un- 
fit for high office could not be found in the 
whole United States. Warmoth’s perform- 
ances between 1868 and 1875 were so scandal- 
ous that the country rang with them, and if 
Gen. Harrison did not know of them, ne must 
have been blind and deaf. 








It is not our purpose to give at this time 
a complete record of Warmoth’s career. A 
few of its more notorious features will 
suffice. He was Governor of Louisiana be- 
tween 1868 and 1872, and during that period 
the State was a pandemonium of scandal and 
disorder. ‘‘ That his administration as Gov- 
ernor was corrupt and bad is unfortunate- 
ly true,” said the New York 7ridune on De- 
cember 28, 1874, when it was trying to make 
out a defence of him for killing a man in 
the streets of New Orleans. ‘ Most of the 
Louisiana gang were brought into prominence 
because they were great rascals,”’ said the 
Tribune again on July 12, 1877. Those 
two Republican judgments accurately sum 
up Warmoth’s career as Governor. He had 
been charged before becoming Governor 
with having defrauded the Government 
while serving as a special cotton agent in the 
South. He closed his career as Governo 
in a fitting manner, by being charged by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the State with 
seeking to bribe him, with an offer of 





$50,000 and unlimited appointments, to 
give his assistance to Warmoth in the le 
gislative fight with the 
election of 1872. The Lieutenant-Gov 
ernor revealed the offer, and Warmoth 
was impeached for it by the Legislature. 
After this exploit he disappeared tempo 
rarily from the public view. He left the 
Republican party and joined the Democratic. 
In the returning-board disputes of 1877 
Warmoth reappeared again, first as a Re 
publican and = afterwards the 
Democrats. Little has been heard of him 
since till President Harrison took him up, and 
that little has not been good. 


Kellogg after 


ratting to 





The President has added one more to the 


portentous list of editors whom he has 
muzzled with important public office by ap 


pointing Charles E. Fitch, editor of the Ro 
chester Democrat and Chronicle and Lecturer 
on the Ethies of Journalism in Cornell Uni 
versity, a Collector of Internal Revenue 
We have made no attempt to keep a list of 
editors of in smaller 
towns who have been given post-offices and 


newspapers cities and 
other minor places in the service, but it is 
known to be very large. The list of those 
conducting prominent journals who have 
received or been offered important cottices 
now stands as follows: 
Whitelaw Reid, Editor of the 
Tribune, Minister to France. 
Murat Halstead, Editor of the 
Commercial Gazette, Minister to Germany 
(Rejected by the Senate.) 
John C. Editor of the 
Journal, Consul-General at 
J. &. 
gister, First Assistant Postmaster-Genera 
Ellis H. Roterts, Editor of the Uties 
Assistant United States Treasurer at New 
York city. 
Charles Emory Smith, Editor of the Phila- 
delphia Press, 


New York 


Cincinnati 


New, Indianapolis 


London. 


Clarkson, Editor of the Jowa Stat 


W 
if 


Minister to Russia. 


James B. Stone, Editor of the Detroit 7ri- 
bune, Collector of Internal Revenue for 


the First District of Michigan. 

Robert P. Porter, Editor of the New York 
Press, Superintendent of the Census 

John Hicks, Editor of O-hkosh (Wis 
Northwestern, Minister to Peru 

Alexander Reed, Editor of the Appleton (Wis 
Post, Consul at Dublin 

J. C. Kinney, Associate Editor of the Hart- 
ford Courant, P 


the 


ostmaster of Hartford 


Charles E. Fitch, Editor of the Rovcheste 
Democrat and Chrontele, Internal-Reve 
nue Collector for the Twenty-eig D 


trict of New York 


a Sicsctim. Macc. 7 sa : 3 
A remarkable tribute has been paid to 


Mr. Saltonstall, the removed ( ctor of 
Boston, by a large number he most pro 


aa OF > mt ee 
ng the Re puoican 


minent citizens, re pres nu 
} 


The vy say 


cordial ap 





istra- 

use for the 

past four years "; that they “‘ have seen that, 
during your tenure of office, the administra- 


tion of the Custom-house has been, for the 


first time in a generation, free from partisan 





that it 
principles by business methods 


influence ; has 


business 





and by men trained in those prin and 
methods; that it has been just : lera 
to importers and entirely f t 
Government”; that they ‘have heard no 
thing of Custom house influence in caucuses 
and conventions, except in the way ‘ 
plaint from persens who desired and d 
manded that such an influence shx ©eX 
erted to advance their personal and 4 t 
ends, and who hav nots 

in obtaining it; and that thev have 
seen the national Civil-Service Law fait 
fully and full by ax ector of 





customs in 


its spirit and purpose, and wh ws proved 
himself a loyal supporter of the great cause 
of civil-service reform.” The app ! t 
of his successor seems to them the ar 
priate occasion for expressing their satisfac 
tion with Mr. Saltonstall’s adn stra 
a public and forma ‘ and they 
therefore invite him to meet the ata I 
lie dinner Phe testimonial w } read 
with interest by th an who, as cs ate 
gave a pledg ‘that fidelitv. and eft nev 
should be the sure tenure of office anal wh 
as President, has removed the most faith 
and eflicient collector in the nirv. | 
will it make anv impression on. hit Not 
the smallest He will probably lift up a 
prayer,” and go right on in the old way 
So far as we have been able to discover 
not as gle Rep b Vspaper the 
nd h s Vent t any Way 
tl ) Tr iTAS ‘ fess t) 4 
thre R ins } x t} YP s t v for 
Harrison in 1SSS by sel Governorshiy 
I Why is this the case * Why do Re 
pul ‘ irnais show 1 over 
sucha ciarat { Ne Sue is ce Whi 
1 ev 3 ssia Sar de 
and is retrac Is their sile ‘ t 
a « Vict that the statement Is true nd 
that, therefore, the least sa about it the 
etter There can be other ex} il n 
N great } irty { r leas would ¢ sent 
to remain silent under a cha so dan 
unless Was convinced t iid not I 
aIspT ved In his famous * SOA] speech in 
SS1, the Iate President Arthur said: ‘‘ If it 
were not for the re ters, I would tell you 
the truth about Indiana], because I know 
v 1 are mate friends and devoted ad- 
herents of the Republican party That 
meant that, so far as his knowledge went, 
there was no fear of protest or disapproval 
from ‘‘ devoted adherents of the Republican 
party over revelations that elections had 
been bought. His estimate of the moral 


sense of his party in 1881 best explains the 


party’s silence now in the face of the 7ri- 
bune’s confession, as it best explains the con 
fession itself. 


Senator Hoar’s answer to Senator Blair, 
when the latter complained of the scant at- 
tention given to his ponderous discourse on 
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the Mendicancy Bill, was exactly to the 


point. ‘‘Ifaman sits down in his house,” 
said Mr. Hoar, ‘‘ and prepares a speech three 
or four weeks before the measure is coming 
up that it has anything to do with, and gives 
notice to the Senate that next Thursday he 
is going to deliver that speech, how can you 
expect the newspapers of the country to fill 
their columns, which they want to sell, with 
productions that cause the desertion of every 
seat in the Senate except that which belongs 
to the man who is speaking, and perhaps 
his colleague, when they are both here?” 
This was not a mere personal thrust at 
Mr. Blair, although it served that purpose 
excellently well. It pointed at the growing 
practice in both houses of Congress of pre- 
paring set speeches and reading them from 
manuscript, whereby the Senate becomes a 
sort of academy or lecture-room or ‘ pro- 
tracted meeting,” and, therefore, a very dull 
place. Such practices are not 2llowed in the 
English House of Commons, and _ that 
fact may serve to explain (to Senator 
Hale, for example) why the London press 
give much more attention to Parliamentary 
debates than the New York press give to 
Congressional proceedings. The Parlia- 
mentary debates are real debates, not com- 
positions, They produce intellectual fric- 
tion, with resulting heat, and this is always 
fresh and interesting. 





Real debates in Congress get into the news- 
papers easily enough. This very debate on 
the newspapers, started by Blair, was very 
fully reported and published, because it 
was interesting matter. His long-winded 
essay on education was not noticed by 
the press, because it was intolerably duil, 
and the editors knew infallibly that the 
public would not read it, but would upbraid 
them for inflicting it upon them. Senator 
Spooner’s speech of Monday does not iack 
publicity. It was fresh and crisp, and 
although evidently the product of careful 
study and reflection, as every speech ought 
to be, was delivered straight from the 
shoulder without notes. It was the speech 
of adebater. The reporters and the Senate 
alike recognized the tone and flavor and gave 
close attention to it. Contrast this with Mr. 
Blair’s ponderous sermon. Contrast it with 
the two deliverances of one speech that Sena- 
tor Vest reminded us of the other day. This 
was a case where two members of Congress 
had bought the same speech ‘‘ unbeknownst” 
from a literary hack. One of them got 
‘leave to print” from the House, while the 
other actually delivered it by reading from 
his desk, and both copies appeared in the same 
issue of the Congressional Record. This, Mr. 
Vest said, had actually occurred during his 
period of Senatorial service. 





The new silver bill reported by Senator 
Jones of Nevada, from the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance, is as interesting as anything 
in Darwin’s ‘ Variation of Animals and 
Plants under Domestication.’ It makes the 
Treasury the purchaser of both gold and sil- 
ver bullion, the purchases of the former 
being without limit and at the fixed price 
of the present standard, while those of the 





latter are to be at the market price (in gold) 
and at the rate of $4,500,000 per month. 
This is about the monthly rate of pro- 
duction of our mines. The Dill would 
therefore open the treasury to the silver- 
miners to exactly the extent they desire. 
** At the market price !”” What will be the 
market price when one purchaser takes half 
of the world’s product ? Clearly the market 
price will be much easier to manipulate than 
it is now. If the Secrétan syndicate had 
had a steady purchaser for one-half of all 
the copper produced in the world ‘‘at the 
market price,” would they not have been 
able to make the market price to suit them- 
selves? This is what they did for a 
long time without such a purchaser. They 
made the market price for more than a year, 
while every consumer was scamping as 
muchas possible. This bill is much more 
objectionable than the Windom bill, for al- 
though that measure is bedevilled also with 
‘‘market price,” ithas a provision by which 
the Secretary can, if he is wide awake, pro- 
tect the Treasury against speculating syn- 
dicates. The clause in the Jones bill, mak- 
ing the Treasury a purchaser of gold bullion 
without limit, at the present standard, is in one 
sense the equivalent of present law. The mint 
now takes all the gold offered, and returns 
coin for it at the standard rate. This bill pro- 
vides, however, that for the bullion so taken, 
whether gold or silver, Treasury notes shall 
be given, and that those notes shall be re- 
deemed in ‘‘ lawful money,” that is, in gold 
coin, or silver dollars, or greenbacks, at the 
Government’s option. No gold will be of- 
fered on such terms. The only meritorious 
clause in the Jones bill is that which repeals 
the present law requiring the coinage of 
$2,000,000 per month. 





The extraordinary thing about the presen- 
tation of the Dependent Pension Bill scheme 
in the Senate the other day was the non- 
chalance with which the chairman of the 
Pension Committee presented the estimate 
that it would call foran addition of $385,000,- 
000 a year to the outlay for pensions, already 
nearly three times thatsum. The entire ex- 
penses of the United States Government for 
apy one year never reached so large a total 
as $35,000,000 until the year 1837. Yet, 
nowadays, Senators talk of spending as 
much money as it once cost to conduct the 
Government as though it were a mere trifle 
hardly worthy serious attention, 





There is a deal of waggishness in the 
newspapers about the duty on steel rails. 
It appears thatthe Committee on Ways and 
Means think that the duty might be reduced 
to $10 per ton (now $17) without allowing a 
pound to be imported from abroad, and they 
are disposed to make this concession on 
paper—a concession of form without sub- 
stance, for a duty of $10 is absolutely pro- 
hibitory. But the Scranton manufacturers, 
of course, lift up their hands in horror, and 
begin to talk about wages and  work- 
ingmen. So, too, the Philadelphia Press 
begins to shiver, or pretends to. It acknow- 


ledges that the price of rails in England is 
quite as high as it is here, but apprehends 





that it might decline there, and that then the 
opportunity of plundering the American con- 
sumers of $17 per ton, as they were plunder- 
ed two or three years ago, would not recur. 
‘* A tariff is more needed in times of depres- 
sion,” it says, ‘‘ than in times of prosperity.” 
Yes, when the people are feeling poor, then 
isthe time to go into their pockets deepest. 
‘*From him that hath not, shall be taken even 
that he hath.” The truth is that the best rails 
are selling in England at £7 5s. ($84.50) per 
ton, and in this country at $32. The English 
makers have to bring their Bessemer ores 
from Spain and the Mediterranean at a con- 
stantly increasing cost, and the price of coke 
is two or three times higher there than 
here, and there are absolutely no signs of a 
change in either particular. 





Mr. H. K. Thurber has rushed to the de- 
fence of the Pittsburgh Plate-Glass Compa- 
ny (which is reported to have paid net pro- 
fits last year of $950,000) and the 144 per 
cent, tariff which enabled them to do it, by 
saying ‘‘that while foreign piate glass was 
sold to American consumers in 1870 at $2.50 
a square foot, in 1889 the same quality of 
plate-glass, made in America, was sold to 
American consumers for 85 cents a square 
foot,” and that this result was due to the 
protection which the tariff afforded to the 
American plate-glass industry. In so saying 
Mr. Thurber has got himself into a dilemma 
from which he will find it not a little 
difficult to extricate himself. Thus, if it 
was the beneficial influence of protection 
that in the years from 1870 to 1889 brought 
down the cost of plate-glass in the United 
States from $2.50 to 85 cents per square foot, 
what was the influence that brought down 
the cost of this same article during the same 
year to the same extent in Great Britain and 
Belgium, where its manufacture has had no 
protection? On the other hand, if the United 
States can now sell for 85 cents what costs 
$2.50 to produce in Europe (which people 
unlearned in the subject would be likely to 
infer from Mr. Thurber’s statement), why, in 
the name of common sense, do we want to 
keep up a duty of 144 per cent. on the im- 
portation of plate-glass? 





The spoils politicians of both parties con- 
tinue to unite in opposition to the onward 
march of ballot reform. The Republican 
majority of the West Virginia Senate has 
killed the bill proposed by the Democratic 
Governor in that State, which was an excel- 
lent measure, embodying the leading princi- 
ples of the Australian system. There is no 
State in the Union more in need of the reform 
tnan West Virginia, chiefly because the Re- 
publican managers have made it debatable 
ground in the recent Presidential election by 
sending a large corruption fund there. The 
solid Republican vote in the State Senate 
against the reform is merely a confession 
that the party knows that the enactment 
of the law would put a stop to fur- 
ther operations of the kind. Word comes 
from New Jersey that the Democratic leaders 
there are not in earnesi in their professions 
of zeal for the reform, and will either see to 
it that no reform bill is passed, or that only a 
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sham measure is allowed to go on the statute- 
pooks. In Maryland the Gorman intluence 
has destroyed all hope of the passage of a 
measure there this year, unless it be one 
which will help rather than binder Gorman 
methods in elections, 


Mr. C. F. Peck, whose brilliant reports on 
the labor question have from time to time 
shed effulgence upon New York and added 
to the gavety of nations, has sent a reply to 
the State Senate in answer to a resolution 
asking him. certain questions about the prac- 
tical operation of a swindling bill that passed 
the Legislature a year or two ago, increasing 
the pay of laborers on the public works and 
making them a preferred class of wage- 
workers. Peck that while 
no specific information, he is decidedly 
of the opinion that the said law has had the 
effect toincrease the wages of laborers not 
in the employ of the State. He thinks that 
this has been brought about by the force 
of example. The sight of men getting 
per day from the State is stimulating to a 
man who is getting only $1.50 from a private 
employer: it impels him to demand more 
If Peck had had his ears open during 


says he has 


ms) 
$2 


pay 
the last campaign, he would put in a very 
different answer. He would have said that 
the extra money paid by the State stimulated 
industry; that it enabled the laborers on pub- 
lic works to buy more goods of every de- 
scription, and that in this way employment 
was increased and the 
made more prosperous. This, we all know, 
is what taxation at the Custom-house does. 
Why should not taxation at the State-house 
do the same ? 


whole community 


Senator Stewart has introduced in the Le- 
gislature a bill which, if it became a law, 
would in time work a needed reformation in 
the police-court bench of this city. 
that ‘tno person shall be eligible 


It provides 
to appoint 
shall have 
previously served as such justice, or un- 
less he shall have been regularly admitted to 
the bar as an attorney and counsellor-at- 
law.” One would naturally suppose that 
the latter requirement, admission to the bar, 
would be taken asa matter of course by the 
appointing power, but it has not been. In 
fact, if it had been in force when our pre- 
sent fifteen police justices were appointed, 
only three of them would have been selected, 
for only that number of them had ever seen 
the inside of a law-book at the time. One 
was a coal-dealer; one bad been on the 
police force; one was a contractor; one was 
x manufacturer of window-blinds; four were 
clerks in public offices; one was a pro- 
luce-dealer ; one was an iron - manufac- 
turer; one was a school-teacher; and one 
had held various political offices, none of 
Which had anything to do with the interpre- 
tation oflaw. Every man of the fifteen was, 
however, thoroughly saturated with “ poli- 
tics,” and in nearly every instance had been 
or was still the leader or boss of his district. 
When we consider that for legal talent of 


ment as police justice unless he 


thy} 


is order the city pays $8,000 a year, just 


double what the national Government pays 





The Nation. 


to its district judges, and nearly as much as 
it pays to its Supreme Court Justices, it 
does not seem unreasonable that the stan 
dard should be raised a little. 

Opinions may differ as to the propriety of 
‘the West End 


scandal,” as it is called, in Parliament, but 


Labouchere’s bringing up 


there would seem to be litle question as to 


the injudiciousness of the way he has been 


disposed of by suspension. Much as he may 


be distrusted or disliked by thoughtful poli 
and by the 


ticlans ‘yood society, Radi 


cals, and especially the working-class Rad 
cals, have great confidence in him and 
admiration for him. His constituents, the 
Northampton shoemakers, adore him, and 
his weekly exposures of the sins and fol 
lies of high life in 7ruth make him a 
much more formidable personage than if 
he were simply a member of the House. 


That the aristocratic actors in the scandal 
have all escaped to parts unknown is a good 
thing for tlight 
means ruin, and their trial would have been 
But 
got 
in time to 


fly, from some one in authority, with Lord 


the community, as. their 


in many ways a public misfortune. 
the belief rightly 
abroad that they received notice 


has, or wrongly, 


Salisbury’s connivance or at his instigation. 
Of this Labouchere says he has some sort of 
proof, in the shape of information from some 
highly placed person, whose name he offered 
to communicate on paper te the Attorney- 
General, who was put up in the House to 
oppose him on behalf of the Government and 
Lord Salisbury. 


It would this distance to have 


beer the best policy to let him blurt out all 


seem at 


he knew, name and everything, and then 
treat the whole 
tempt as it could fairly be made to bear 
Instead of this, the Attorney-General, 
Richard Webster, one of 
ing and least convincing of orators, already 


affair with as much con 

Sir 
the most aggravat 
much discredited by his disingenuousness in 
the Pigott affair, met him with a simple de- 
nial on behalf of L 
fused to consider what 


rd Salisbury, and re 

Labouchere had to 
Now, L 
although a creat well 
known to be weak on the side of veracity. Ue 
has been guilty more than ence of what may 
be called great public falsehoods. His denial, 
consequentiy,of any matter likely to discredit 


When Lab 


offer by way of proof. 


a Ce eee 
rd Salis} ury, 


very 


personage, is 


him does not carry conviction. 
chere refused to receive it 


had the sympathy 


body of Radicals, and was secre tly justified 
in the eyes of nearly every man in the House 
of Commons. The very best thing to have 


done with him, when he declined to believe 
Lord Salisbury, 
reprimand him 


him to order ar 





Was to cail 
} 


Te ask him to retract, and, 





on his refusal, suspend him,was a huge mis 
take, and probably the very thing he likes 
He is now a martyr, and all Enc! has 
been set talking about his secret, and will 


keep talking unt] he has had an opportunity 
to blurt it out. Not only the Northampton 
it the Radical voters all over 

has been sus 


and Lord 


shoemakers, but th 
England, 


pended because the 


that he 


Government 


iil believe 
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Salisbury did not dare to face his revela 


tions. 


Besides Austria and Italy, France and Eng 


land, nearly all the smaller Europe an Powers 


have agreed to attend the German Emperor's 


Labor Conference The small Powers always 


like to be asked to a conference 


because it Is a sort of reco 


equality, Which is grateful. But there is prob 


ab'y not one of them which expects any prac 


tical results from the discussion There is 


nothing which the European Powers could 


agree on to help laborers except the reduc 
tion of the huge standing armies These 


enormous armaments constitute the only 


burden on Labor which it is in the 


the governments to remove, and yet probably 
apy such reduction is the last thing the Em 
peror William thinks of. But the oceasion 
might be turned to good account if the 
small Powers were to join in a vigorous 
protest against the size of the Ger wn 
Austrian, Russian, and French armies 
These armies are eating the heart ou t 
their respective countries, and have led to 
the protectionist experiments under which 


France, Germany, sud 


The Soci: 


Italy are now 





ing. 
fact, 


the Conference ts sitting 


and will not let it be forg 


The long report en the financial position 





of Brazil put forth at the end of Inst Dk 

cember by Minister Barbosa is a gi deal 
of a polemic against the f the 
Empire. The most serious alleg are of 
juggling bookkeeping and of underhanded 
expedients to keep up foreign exchange and 





the quotations of Brazilian bonds. Quite asice 
from all this, however, certain parts of Ruy 
Barbosa’s report are of great. significance ss 
& protest against the tendency to public ** pr 

digality, which appears to exercise such 
deep and fatal attraction in our dav upon 
the policy of democracies If the Minister 
of Fir ctly repeesents the drift of 
the new Brazilian Republic, his words are 
of much promise when he says: ‘ Let us 
energetically prune expenses Let us elimi 
nate useless departments. Let us contract 
the orbit of officialism. Let us strengthen 


and improve : directing scru 


pulousiy the filling of State offices by com 


petency, by merit, by capacity. Let us not 





as satisfactory, he | 


and approval of the whole 


multiply pensions, which drop by drop may 


| grow into torrents of ruinous expense. Let 
| us tiv from republican favoritism, the im- 

moral and fatal transformation of the old 
} monarchical nepotism. Let us not continue 


I 
| in force, under the new situation, the habits 
of a nation of place-hunters Referring to 
the countless schemes for internal improve- 
| ment and for agricultural development which 


had received public sanction and monetary 
aid from the Empire, Minister Barbosa says 
| that while, of course, the Republic will be 
| bound to execute the contracts entered into 
| under Dom Pedro, it will be against the best 
| interests of the nation to continue tliat sert 
| of “ gross and foolish State socialism.” Bra 
| zi] is not the only country where there is 
brew of having such frank utterances by 


public men, 


= 
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STIRRING UP STRIFE. 

THREE weeks ago W. B. Saunders, a deputy 
marshal of the United States Court in Flori- 
da, was shot dead from the side of the road 
one afternoon while out driving, everything 
indicating that the act was done deliberately, 
in pursuance of a plot to put him out of the 
way. It will doubtless seem a harsh thing to 
say, but no candid person can read the his- 
tory of the proceedings in the Federal courts 
of Florida which preceded this shooting, 
without the conviction that they were calcu- 
lated to lead to exactly such an outbreak of 
violence against an officer of the court. 
Judge Settle, the former District Judge of 
the United States for the Northern District 
of Florida, died early in December, 1888, 
and the Republican Senate during the follow- 
ing year refused to confirm the nomination 
made by Mr. Cleveland to fill the vacancy, 
in order to reserve the appointment for a 
Republican President. Some weeks after 
Mr. Harrison’s accession he named for the 
place Charles Swayne, but the nomination 
has not to this day been confirmed. Mr. 
Swayne was a comparatively briefless law- 
yer, who went to Florida from Philadelphia 
but a few years ago, and was not even a 
member of the bar of the court over which 
he was placed as presiding officer. To make 
matters worse, he went upon the bench fresh 
from the disappointments of a political de- 
feat, to hold a court in which some of 
those who had opposed him were to be 
tried. The District Attorney, J. N. Stripling, 
is described as ‘‘a man who had been mak- 
ing a bare living as a lawyer, was at enmity 
with the people of his own town and county, 
eager for the profits and emoluments of his 
office, and ready to use it to gratify his 
grievances against his old neighbors.” 

The Northern District of Florida is divided 
into three divisions, and the system had 
been to hold terms in each division of the 
district—one at Jacksonville, in the eastern 
division; one at Tallahassee, in the middle 
division; and one at Pensacola, in the west- 
ern division. Tallahassee is by rail 166 
miles from Jacksonville, and Pensacola is 
203 miles from Tallahassee, making it 369 
from Jacksonville. These divisions were 
established by a rule of court made by the 
former district judge, and the rule was based 
upon acts of Congress establishing these terms 
of the court for the trial of offences in the 
part of the State where they were commit- 
ted. Without any motion made in open 
court, without any notice to anybody, without 
any public announcement of such action, this 
rule of court was secretly set aside on July 
2,1889. It was further ordered at the same 
time and in the same manner that the Com- 
missioner be intrusted with the power of 
determining the times and places to which 
all criminal process and bonds should be re- 
turnable, without regard to the nearest terms 
of the court, either with reference to time or 
place. 

The Federal Jury Law which was ap- 
proved June 30, 1879, provides ‘‘ that all such 
jurors, grand and petit, including those sum- 
moned during the session of the court, shall 
be publicly drawn from a box containing 





at the time of each drawing the names of not 
less than three hundred persons possessing 
the qualifications prescribed in section 800 
of the Revised Statutes, which names shall 
have been placed therein by the clerk of such 
court and a commissioner, to be appointed by 
the judge thereof, which commissioner shall 
be a citizen of good standing, residing in the 
district in which such court is held, and a 
well-known member of the principal political 
party in the district in which the court 
is held opposing that to which the clerk may 
belong, the clerk and said commissioner 
each to place one name in said box alter- 
nately, without reference to party affiliations, 
until the whole number required shall be 
placed therein.” At the same time that the 
changes regarding places of trial were made, 
the old Jury Commissioner—appointed by 
Judge Settle,a Republican—was removed and 
one Farnell was appointed in his place. The 
clerk of the court being a Republican, the 
Federal law required that the commissioner 
should be ‘‘a well-known member of the prin- 
cipal political party in the district opposing 
that to which the clerk may belong ”—that is, 
in this case, a recognized and representative 
Democrat. But so far from being a recognized 
Democrat, Farnell was a leader in an indepen- 
dent movement in his county against the 
Democratic party at the last election, and bad 
previously been elected to the Legislature by 
the Independents largely through the sup- 
port of the Republicans. 

A special term of the court was called to 
meet at Jacksonville in October. An exami- 
nation of the list of grand jurors showed 
that twenty-two out of the twenty-three 
drawn and summoned were Republicans. 
Some of these were absent and their places 
were filled, not, as required by the Jury Law, 
by drawing the names from the jury-box, but 
by summoning Republicans from among 
the bystanders, A flood of light is thrown 
upon the methods by which such a result 
was brought about through the publication 
of the following letter, the authenticity of 
which is admitted by its writer : 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla., July 5, 1889. 

Sir: You will at once confer with Mr. Bul- 
by and make out a list of fifty or sixty names 
of true and tried Republicans from your 
county registration list for jurors, United 
States Court, and forward same to Hon. P. 
Walter, Clerk United States Court, and it is 
necessary to have them atonce, as you can see, 
Please acknowledge this. Iam, yours truly, 

JoHn R. Mizeuu, U. 8. Marshal. 
C. C. Krrx, E-q., De Land, Fla. 

Please get the names of the parties as near 
steamboat and railroad stations as possible. 

Before such a court, so officered and so con- 
ducted, were brought to Jacksonville persons 
indicted for offences committed in or near 
Tallahassee, 166 miles away, where, under 
Judge Settle, such cases had been tried, and 
even from Pensaccla, nearly 400 miles away, 
where, under Judge Settle, they would have 
stood trial. In one instance two prominent 
business men of Tallahassee were served sud- 
denly with warrants citing them to appear the 
next day before a United States Commission- 
er at Jacksonville, on a charge of despoiling 
Government timber lands, although there were 
two United States Commissioners in Tallahas- 
see before whom their cases would regularly 
and properly have come. In another case a 





poor man who drives a milk wagon in Ta- 
vares, and who used to carry letters to his 
neighbors from the Post-oftice as a matter of 
accommodation, was arrested on the charge 
of violating the postal Jaws in so doing, and 
ordered to appear for trial before the court at 
Jacksonville. Of course there was a great 
deal of money for the court officers in such 
proceedings, and an incomplete statement 
furnished by the Attorney-General shows an 
expenditure of about $10,000 a month for 
witnesses’ fees and fees of jurors and officers 
from October to February. 

Saunders, the man who was killed, bad 
proved his unfitness for the duties intrusted 
to him in a case which occurred about a year 
ago, the story of which is thus told : ‘* He had 
in his hands a warrant for the arrest of one 
Brownell, who was accused of violating the 
internal-revenue law. He went out in the 
night-time, after having had several drinks of 
whiskey, to the house of this man, who lived 
in a little cabin in Holmes County. He en 
tered the man’s house without notifying him 
of his warrant or stating what his purpose 
was, and after stationing Mr. Weller, who 
was the internal-revenue officer and who had 
accompanied him, at the back door to inter- 
cept Brownell in case he should attempt to 
escape. Brownell was resting quietly 
with his family. Alarmed at this invasion, not 
knowing that it was for any particular pur 
pose, his first thought was that he was being 
attacked by enemies, and he jumped from his 
bed and ran to the back door, taking up as he 
wenthis gun. When he got out to the back 
door there was young Weller tointercept him: 
Supposing he also was engaged ina plot to 
rob or murder him, he killed Weller and 
took to the swamp and remained there till 
the next day.” 

That so flagrant a prostitution of the pro 
cesses of justice to the purposes of private 
gain and partisan advantage should have 
provoked the people of Florida, until some 
reckless fellow went so far as to shoot Saun- 
ders, is not to be wondered at. It would be 
impossible to devise a system more cun- 
ningly contrived to provoke trouble and 
stimulate reprisals. The blood of Saunders 
rests upon the politicians who made him 
the instrument of their schemes. 

The worst feature of this whole business 
is the suspicion, which it is impossible to 
avoid, that the Republican politicians really 
want to stir up just such difficulties as this; 
that they like to have an occasional Saunders 
murdered at the South, in order to “ fire the 
Northern heart” ; in short, that they are 
making a last desperate effort to revive the 
old sectional issue, and escape the new tariff 
issue, which they dread. How otherwise can 
one account for such performances as have 
just been recounted? 


PROTECTION AND THE COLLEGES. 
In his report as Chairman of the Committee 
appointed to inspect the department of 
Political Economy at Harvard, Mr. John T. 


Morse, jr., utters an emphatic and appa- 
rently despairing protest against the wick- 


edness of the course adopted by that insti- 


tution towards the doctrine of protection. 
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So far as his strictures involve an imputa- 
tion upon the fairness of those intrusted 
with the selection of instructors in this de- 
partment, they seem to be sufficiently an- 
swered by the dignified and vigorous mino- 
rity report of Mr. Henry W. Putnam. We 
need not, therefore, enter into any special 
discussion of the situation at Harvard Col- 
lege; but Mr. Morse’s remarks remind us 
how familiar the like situation is in the 
colleges of all parts of the country. 

What really troubles Mr. Morse—as it does 
his protectionist friends in the neighborhood 
of other colleges—is ‘‘ the graduation every 
year of an almost solid phalanx of free- 
traders”; and he is not disposed to accept as 
ingenuous the explanation which defenders 
of the College authorities offer of this phe- 
nomenon. The instructors, say these de- 
fenders, do not undertake to dictate con- 
clusions as to practical policy; they do 
endeavor to give the student such a grasp 
of principles and modes of thought, and 
such a command of the main facts 
of the case, as will make them competent to 
arrive at an intelligent conclusion them- 
selves. Now, it is very hard for Mr. Morse 
to believe that a training of this kind can 
possibly have the effect of turning out an 
‘almost solid phalanx” of young men op- 
posed to our present protective policy ; and 
it may therefore be worth while to point out 
some of the reasons why this effect is really 
a natural one. 

The grounds upon which men honestly 
uphold protection may be divided into three 
great classes, The first class has reference to 
the immediate material benefit supposed to 
be gained by the nation which practises pro- 
tection. Of ‘‘plain men,” probably nine 
out of ten rest their faith in the benefits of 
protection upon the propositions that it 
‘*Keeps the money in the country,” and that 
it makes wages high by furnishing em- 
ployment to native workers. Glaring falla- 
cies like these—views which ignore the ele- 
mentary fact that we cannot buy unless we 
sell, that we cannot employ foreign work- 
men unless we employ American workmen 
to produce the wherewithal for our side of 
the bargain—are of course dispelled at the 
first touch of rational method. No profes- 
sor, protectionist or free-trader, German or 
English or American, would give such 
crudities and absurdities the countenance of 
his support. This alone goes a great way 
towards accounting for the change that takes 
place in a student’s attitude towards the 
question; for whatever may be the actual 
merits of the case, a dangerous reaction is 
sure to set in when a young man suddenly 
perceives that the arguments by which, at 
home and in the streets and in the news- 
papers, he has been most accustumed to see 
it maintained, are so hollow and worthless. 
It is true that these shallow delusions do not 
constitute the whole of the argument which 
the protectionist makes, even on the point 
of immediate material benefit; but the more 
refined arguments on this head—even if we 
were to grant that they are not merely more 
complex forms of the same fallacy—have 
never formed a strong contingent tu the pro- 
‘ectionist’s forces. 
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The second class of arguments comprises 
those which bear upon the future material 
benefit of protective duties; they are sum- 
marized in the phrase ‘‘ protection to infant 
industries.” Now, there was a time when 
this consideration was extremely intluential 
in forming men’s opinions on the subject. 
Whatever might be the force of the ob- 


jections to this policy, it had at least 
the merit of not resting on a palpable 
delusion. Wise men might see the diffi 


culty of making the policy effective, might 
point out the exorbitance of the price paid 
for the nurture of these infants, might fore- 
see the certainty with which what was food 
for one would turn out to be poison for 
another; but reasonable men could believe, 
and did believe, that the price was not too 
high and that the benefits of the pelicy were 


not neutralized by its injuries. But the 
day of the ‘‘infant industries” argument 


is past; if for no other reason, because 
the very phrase cannot fail to provoke a 
sniile in these days of giant manufacturing 
interests. We venture to sav that no Har 
yard professor pronounces the ‘infant in 
dustries ” argument intrinsically an absurd 
ity; but he weuld have to be a very enthusi- 
astic propagandist for protection to give the 
argument any Vitality in the minds of open 
eyed young Americans of to-day. 

Finally, we come to the third class of ar- 
guments, those which are not strictly eco- 
nomic, but rather sociological. Unfortu- 
nately for protectionists, these also have been 
sadly weakened by time. It may have been 
all very well thirty or forty years ago to 
raise the cry that with free trade we must 
all be a nation of farmers, that we must 
introduce diversified industries by protection, 
and the rest of it. We are heartily con 
vinced that the notion was erroneous 
ways; but be that as it may, who is going to 
be stirred by such a cry now? With agri 
culture depressed and farms deserted, with 
the sudden and rapid increase of all the evils 
which we used to regard as confined to the 
great cities of the Old World, who is to be 
moved to dread the possible result of with 
drawing some of the artificial stimulus 
which, according to its own advocates, is de 
signed to encourage the pursuit of non-agri 
cultural industries? 

We must touch upon one more point raised 
by Mr. Morse. He cannot believe that there 
can be any difficulty in procuring thorough 
ly competent professors who shall be advo- 
We believe that what 
has been said above may serve in & measure 
toexplain why that ditticulty does exist now, 


al- 


cates of protection. 


ina greater degree than in former years. It was 
never possible for a clear-minded and trained 
professor of economics to countenance the 
notions still so current among the people as to 
the elements of the question; he had to sup 
port protection by more subtle considera- 
tions, and as f 
fined and 


wayfaring man looks upon 


& poucy designed rmore re 
} 
t 


1 = } . . 
distant uses than those which the 


as Its purpose, 
These remoter considerations have lost much 
of whatever force they once had. But there 
is still 


High protection has now held sway in this 


= 1a? 1. > 
anotlier cause for their breakdown. 





country for a quarter of a century; and 
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it has been 


by any ascertainable principle except 


never guided or inspired 
that 
of imposing on everything as high a duty 
as the public would by any 
rate. 


of an 


possibility tole 
We have not witnessed the 


of 
at Washington impartially 


spectacie 


assembly disinterested statesmen 
considering the 
comparative ‘infancy of ditferent indus 
tries, or the comparative necessity to our so 


cial well-being of this or that branch of pro- 
£ } 


ductive enterprise. We have been witness 
ing all along a game of grab; and all talk 


vlicated indus- 


about fine adjustments of com 


trial matters through such means must strike 


& common-sense American as mere moon 





shine. And so we found, in the cam 
paign of 188s, that Prof. Francis Bower 

the most eminent advocate of protection 
in New England, replied to an invita 
tion to address a Republican meeting by 
a letter which rivalled, in its denuncia 


tion of the present tariff, the most vig 


ous attacks which were made upon i 


H i OV ANY 
Democrat in that campaign. If Mr. Mors 
will consider how great must have been thi 
force of that ** lowic of events whit had 


and venerable 


protection into the opposite 


driven this able exponent ¢ 
camp, he will 
perhaps be able to believe that Harvard Col 
lege chooses her professors Of economics 
purely on the ground of ability, and t 
nevertheless they turn out an 


phalanx ” of taritf-reformers 
FOR SUMMER 


Mr. N. J 


missioner 


BacuELvDeER, the industrious Con 


of Agriculture and Immigration 
for the State of New Hampshire, 
published the complete pamphlet concerning 
the limits of that 


State, advanced sheets of which 


has now 


abandoned f within 


irms 


+) 
ual 


Mr 


elder says: ‘‘ The wealth and population of 


noticed already in these columns Bach 


New Hampshire are ann 


well as the product of 


ually in 


creasing, as 





the agricultural and 
the leading inte 
that the 


for 


manufacturing industries, 
rests of the State 
average amount of savings. banks deposits 
each depositor in the State is larger than in any 


He points out 





other part of New England excepting Rhode 


Island, where a few individual deposits of 
extraordinary magnitude disturb the com 
parison. ‘' According to the report of the 
State Board of Agriculture, the value of the 


live-stock in New Hampshire has increased 
half-a-million dollars annually for the past 
two vears, and farm improvements have in- 
The 


ally advancing in agricultural 


creased in about the same degree. 





t and methods,” there is ‘* a constantly 
increasing demand for farm products of all 
kinds,” 


spond with the prices in the Boston market, 


for which ‘‘the prices paid corre- 


and are cash sales at the farmers’ doors.” 
Nevertheless, there reported to the 
State authorities by the Selectmen of the va- 
1,442 farms 
tenantable buildings, the descriptions and 


are 


rious towns abandoned with 
prices of which, as offered for sale, are em- 
braced in the Commissioner’s very interest 
ing pamphlet. Mr. Bachelder says: ‘‘ Many 
of the abandoned farms are more desirable 


at the present time than when they became 
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vacated, by the extension of railroads, the 
establishment of creameries, and the rapid 
development of the summer boarding in- 
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” 


dustry throughout the State.” Under these 
circumstances one naturally expects the 
Commissioner to say, as he does say, 
‘** Doubtless the question arises, why are 
these farms vacated when circumstances 
seem so favorable to their occupancy?” To 
this he makes various answers; there are 
many reasons why good farms in New 
Hampshire have been abandoned. We have 
already dwelt upon the economic side of this 
question. At present we pass that by 
for another consideration, which, indeed, is 
not, as most things are not, altogether with- 
out weight on the economic side, but has no 
direct concern with it. 

We do not believe that Mr. Bachelder or 
anybody else can get farmers of any nation- 
ality whatsoever to take up the abandoned 
lands of his State as means of livelihood by 
all-the-year-round labor, and we must think 
the official efforts to that end in New Hamp- 
shire, as well asin Vermont and in other like 
cases, to be ill-directed. But there are per- 
sons of larger capital and keener sense and 
finer taste than the Swedish or Norwegian 
immigrants, who may be induced to buy 
these lands, and who will get out of them 
more real profit in three or four months 
than the most arduous labor in the 
farming line could reap in a year, or in seve- 
ral years, demonstrating thereby the mathe- 
matical paradox that a part is greater than 
the whole. We mean the inhabitants of 
towns who should take up these so called 
waste places for their abodes of summer re- 
creation. There are enough of such persons, 
we believe, to occupy just in this way all of 
New England that may be had for such pur- 
pose, if only they knew where and how 
to accomplish it, and if they knew how 
little it would cost each of them to own a 
real country-place full of natural beauty, : 
paradise for children, with convenient means 
of wholesome living, secluded, yet not cut 
off from the necessaries or even the conve- 
niences of life. It isincredible, almost, that so 
many people should be willing to spend the 
summer in close rooms when they might have, 
at no more expense, acommodious house and 
all out-doors besides, with entire freedom or 
chosen companionship at their will, and the 
sense of proprietorship in fields and streams 
and woods and hills which in almost every 
every class of society is one of the deepest 
and longest abiding pleasures. 

Take, for example, a farm offered in the 
township of Albany in Carroll County, to 
which for our purpose we give this free ad- 
vertisement: 200 acres (in the Swift River 
valley it must be, or very near it), under the 
shadow of Chocorua, that queen among 
hills, a mounte‘n of the very first rank in 
beauty and @:stinction, though not in alti- 
tude. Two hundred acres of land, a hundred 
and fifty in ‘‘ wood and timber,” the rest in 
mowing and pasture; a house of seven rooms, 
witha ‘‘ barn 25x40 ”—for $500, or about the 
cost of the fortnight’s trip of a small family 
along the St. Lawrence and the Saguenay. 
This isthe price, moreover, for part cash; 





no doubt the property could be got for some- 
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thing less down on the nail. A_ railway 
station is but five miles distant, a post- 
office only three-quarters of a mile away, 
and the neighbors are Chocorua, Paugus. 
Passaconaway, and Wonnalancet. There is 
not a doctor, lawyer, or clergyman in the 
town, and there is but one shopkeeper—or 
was, for we fancy he has moved away; yet 
in any extremity Conway neighborhood pro- 
vides everything necessary. De Quincey’s 
mother, in her quest for a home in England, 
insisted upon five qualifications — ‘* good 
medical advice somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood, first-rate means of education, ele- 
gant society, agreeable scenery,” and ‘‘a 
Church of England parish clergyman, 
strictly orthodox, faithful to the articles 
of the English Church, yet to these arti- 
cles as interpreted by evangelical divinity ” 
We have explained that, supposing them 
to be insisted upon, these qualifications 
are not all to be found in Albany town- 
ship; but Conway may afford the good 
medical advice and perhaps the clergy- 
man reasonably answering to requirement, 
society may be imported, if it be wanted, 
the scenery is most agreeable, and as for 
means of education, our suggestions apply 
only to the vacation season. 

To consider more curiously, taking this 
very case, having bought the estate for $500 
or less, very little more need be expended 
for furnishing; a few things, like beds, must 
be of the very best, everything else better 
for being severely plain and even cheap. 
Most becoming on the floors is the sweet 
simplicity of rag-carpets. The entire quan- 
tity of articles which must be permanent in 
the country-house may be brought within 
very small cost, everything else needful for 
comfort being brought up from the house in 
town. Not more than one man-servant 
would be required, for the stable and odd 
jobs, since in such a situation of simple ease 
there is no need to keep up a place ; not only 
is there nothing to keep it ‘‘up” to, but 
trimness and care are even unseemly ; no 
thing is so fitting as the careless beauty of 
the wild growths that gather aboutit from the 
time of spring flowers till the glory.of the 
golden-rod invests it in midsummer. Such 
a place will need not more than two 
or three house-servants in order to be very 
comfortable within doors; the ‘‘ barn 25x40 ” 
will accommodate two or three horses, which 
(or, as we prefer to say in speaking of horses, 
who) can be transported, with the sufficient 
single groom and such heavy household 
stuff as may require conveyance, by rail, 
at a cost of no more than from $50 to 
$75. Upon such slight small scale of ex- 
pense our client will find himself completely 
set up for the summer campaign, with some- 
thing like wonder as the time goes on at the 
little outlay required as the price of so much 
comfort and pleasure. He will not have 
everything he wants to the last detail—one 
does not go out of town for that, at least not 
to many places—but he will have all the ne- 
cessaries of life about him, and find perhaps 
a new and unexpected delight in limit- 
ing himself to them, while for other 
things it is not much to drive five mites, 
at which cost most of them may _ be 
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had. - They are sordid but imperative 
considerations, these about the means of 
mere living, yet they must not be allowed to 
impose overmuch care; the case is one in 
which the Apostle’s dictum must be reversed, 
for here the things which are not seen are 
temporal, but the things which are seen are 
eternal, One is obliged to study ways of 
living, but in such beautiful retreats it is 
truer than elsewhere that it is not all of life 
to live. With food and raiment and needful 
shelter, all other things will be added to a 
man of taste dwelling in the Swift River 
valley. 

“The bearings of this observation lays in 
the application on it.” Millionaires need no 
hints from anybody about the spending of 
money, but a large number of persons of 
moderate means pass this present time of 
every year in small agonies over the dispo 
sition of the approaching summer leisure, 
and the necessary pecuniary provision for it. 
Before this great company we bring the ap 
peal of the New Hampshire State authorities, 
not altogether in the manner which they in 
tend, but giving a new direction to it, which 
may be more practical, more promising, and 
more profitable than any which they have 
thought of. Much travel in the country 
under not’ce, and some observation of living 
in such conditions as are here outlined, prompt 
a wholesome confidence in recommending 
the experiment here sketched out, to any 
persons having taste for comparative remote 
ness and the unfaltering companionship o! 
nature, 

It is not only the mountain region which 
is offered in fee simple by the New Hamp- 
shire authorities; the range of selection runs 
from Rockingham to Coés, and east and 
west through hill and plain, meadow, wood 
land, and lake country. No slightest varia- 
tion of fancy can remain unsatisfied by choice 
among the opportunities here afforded,and in 
the case which we have cited the distances 
from railway and village conveniences is 
rather above than below the average. 


NO NEW CHARTER NEEDED. 
TnHerE could hardly be at this moment a 
better illustration of the way to waste public 
money than the investigation into city gov- 
ernment which is to be set on foot here this 
week by a committee cf the State Senate. 
There is nothing to be found out about city 
government which is not already well known. 
The forty questions which the Committee is 
said to be addressing to the Mayors of 
various cities within the State will 
bring in nothing new. There is no 
public question which has received so much 
discussion during the past quarter of a cen 
tury as municipal government. There is no 
subject of legislation in which so many ex 
periments have been tried as city charters. 
If we remember rightly, we are now in this 
city living under the eleventh since 1846. 
There is hardly any division or source of 
power, hardly any system of checks or 
balances, which we have not tried. The 
result, worked out after much tribula- 
tion, is that we have in New York and 
Brooklyn two excellent charters, against 
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which there is but little to be said, and under 
which any city in the world might be happy 
and prosperous. So that although the Com- 
mittee may hear a great many witnesses and 
receive a great many letters, they will not 
come across materials for any new plan of 
city government, or for any serious amend 
ment of the plan now in use. 

Why, then, it may be asked, is not the city 
better governed? Simply because the of- 
fices are not filled by the right men, and for 
this there is no legislative remedy. The 
Legislature bas given the voters of this city 
every reasonable opportunity to secure good 
municipal service. It has done in this direc- 
tion as much as avy Legislature could do, 
or has done in any country. If, therefore, 
the municipal government be not now good, 
it is the fault of those who live under it. 

We are constantly told, and truly told, 
that a municipality is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a business corporation. It is an asso- 
ciation of neighbors to tax themselves in or- 
der to secure clean, well-paved, and well 
lighted streets, good police, good crimi- 
nal justice, good education for the children 
of the community, eflicient means of extin 
guishing fires, and cheap and well-regulated 
means of intramural locomotion. It there 
fore resembles in many ways a great rail 
road or great trust company. 
like that of all corporations, depends on the 
manner in which it is ofticered. 

Now, suppose a great business corporation, 
charged with very complicated duties, were 
started here to-morrow. What would the 
public think of its chance of success, what 
would its chance of success be, if the stock- 
holders went out to Harlem Lane and took 
for its president a young, and unknown, and 
slenderly educated sporting man out of a 
trotting-wagon; went to an obscure law firm, 
and took the junior partner, even more cb- 
scure than the firm, and made him their coun- 
sel; went to a school-teacher and made him 
their architect and gardener, and put him in 
charge of their building and transportation 
and stables; went to an old politician, who 
had never followed any regular calling, and 
made him their cashier; went to a liquor- 
dealer, and made him their janitor; and went 
tothe City Hall Park, and made up their 
list of clerks from the occupants of the 
benches on a sunny day? Suppose, in addi- 
tion to this, the stockholders at every meet- 
ing, instead of looking into the affairs of the 
company, seeing how the officers did their 
duty, whether the business was prospering, 


Its success, 





and how it could be improved, were tospend | 
. . . | 
the time fighting with each other in order to | 


get dependents, who were incapable of earn- | 


ing their livelihood elsewhere, put on the | 


pay-roll, and were to threaten the Presi- 
dent with dismissal for not making 
places for old drunkards, and cripples, and 
bummers. Suppose a!l these things: would 
not the public be very much amused if, when 
this company began to show sigus of 


ne 
Insoi- 


vency, the stockholders were to say that its | 
miserable plight was all due to defects in the | 


corporation law of the State, and that with 
an amended charter they could undoubt 
make money? 

Now, this, or something ve 


edly 


The 


what is going or 


Nation. 


n this ¢ ity. There 
tery whatever about its bad governn 


is no mys 
rent. Any 
person re- 
If things 
Attorney's 
with our 
unfit per 


newsboy can lay his finger on the 
sponsible for any particular abuse. 
the District 
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are going wrong in 
oftice, it 
eyes open, elected a notoriously 
son to fill that place. If they 
wrong in the Board of Public Works, or in 
the Mayor's office, 
Counsel's oflice, or in the Health 


is because in we, 


are going 
or in the Corporation 


Board 
in the Civil-Service Board, or in the Street 


or 


Cleaning Department, it is simply because 


we chose, also with our eyes open, to 
expel from the Mayoralty two Mayors in suc 
cession, chosen from the ranks of leading 


business men—the kind of Mayors all cities 
of the civilized world have,or ought to have 

and put in their piace a young man of no 
prominence,and of whom we knew very little, 
aud that little, for public purposes, not good, 
all our 
reason to 
with 


well] aware that he had the power to fill 
chief offices, and having every 

that he fill them, 
his own cronies, in disregard of the public 
If the Senate Committee will find 
“a 


Street - Cleaning 


expect would 
interest. 
out why Hagan was made Deputy 
Commissioner, they will 
have the whole secret of municipal misgov 
ernment them. But they will find 
that, far from being it is an old 


before 
a secret, 
story. 

We defy any one today to suggest a 


change in the charter which will improve 


our condition. We played our last card 
when we gave the Mayer absolut 


power of appointment. The responsibility 
for the condition of the city was then thrown 
on the people. They had not begun to feel it, 
apparently, when they committed the egre 


gious folly of letting Grant creep in be 
tween Hewitt and Erhardt They have, we 
believe, begun to feel it now. The loss of 


the Fair will help to bring it 


1ome to 


them. Their Tammany _ tyrants had 
that pageant taken place, would have 
hidden their misdeeds under the shadow 


of Columbus's great name. They must now 
face the world in their own proper garments, 
and we cannot help thinking the public wil! 
know its lesson better in 1882. Decent peo 
ple who want to live in a decent city are in a 


majority here, and can take care of them 
selves perfectly, if they are determined to d 
it, under the present charter 

SCHOOLS O M4 NALISM 
THE Journalist, a professional organ, has, 
owing to the continued silence of tl “Fr 
fessors of Journalism,” undertaken to tell what 


is or can be taught in “schools of journalism 
It says 
“The editor of the Frenir Post must Know 
that there are tec ca s wspaper w K 
which could be taught as f ' 4S 
and he must know equaliv we ha one 
of the enNisting sc? Sy w le g ty 
ot incuica gy the eas ss ey ealtv re 
ferred to Phere are cert tex cul cetaiis 
which could as we t earned a Scho t 
UPNAISM ASIN aA NeWwsSpAy fice. The sizes 
ot type. t sof condensation, certain tricks 
of writing head jines and epee g copy, the use 
or ay lanes worus 2 XPress s, the L¢ 
s of e spa- 
ight be termed 
n Dut a smal 
ai course which 
erree R.A 
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graduate of President Ei OW we’, Saale 
the editor of tt J nalist t t he had worke 
several Weeks in a newspaper office ik fore he had 
auv idea of what the mvster s order, ‘Write a 
stickful,” meant Phe burce f ten x es 
details, which are, to the veteran, se d nature 
comes upon the already overworked city hitor 
and the fact that th s offs verworked pu 
vents him ft t x othe thes truct 
very gracious’y. 

The * sizes of type” can be learned in a com 
posing-room, by any one, not a born natural 
in about balf an hour Methods of con 
densation are, or ought to be, taught in all 
colle yes bv the pt fessor of rhetoric They ar 
simply what is known in diplomacy as “precis 
writing.” © Tricks of writing headlines * bad 
better not be taught anywhere Thev are 
among the worst ‘tricks of the tract Head 
lines are often made to contain the most shame 
ful falsehoods, misrepre entations, and innu 
endces Known to “ journalism \ proper 
head-line is) simply deseriptive Drepar 
ing copy for the press is r ught 
to be taught in all leges The same 
thing is to be said of “the use or av laree 
of words and expressions” This is part 
of all pre dd College COUP: es i rhetor 

The mechanical possibilities and i mitations of 
newspaper work’ can be learned in any newspe 


per office in tw 
outside, As to “ journalistic etl 
differ from the 
domestic life, they 


the 
if thev 


»or three days ‘ at 


Week 
and 
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toany kind of “school” ¢ 
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in a newspaper off 
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overty and 
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other Knowiedge, | 


we tr 


One ricas, 


is proud of knowing what “ write a stick- 


ful” means, who knows much else The harm 

schools of journalism dois largely in giv- 
ing this kind of knowledge a ridiculous im 
portance 

The attacks of the Phila iely hia I¥ess on 
President Eiiot for some very proper remarks 
on the conduct of some newspaper proprietors 
in employing “ bright young fellows,” without 
reference to their character and capacity, fur- 


“dan illustration as we could desire 


undness of our position on this matter. 
condemned some paper for taking into em 
four your 
ad been expelled from college for dis- 
fTe1 For this, 


e same sort, the Philadelphia Jess, or 


laemant 
ovment 


g men, presumably dunces, 


graceful « Ces and other remarks 
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one of its writers, bas leen assailing him fierce 
ly. Now this very lvress about a vear ago, 
printed in iis Sunday edition two or three col- 
umns of illustrated biography of the seven 
London prostitutes killed by “ Jack the Rip- 
per.” Some time before that it printed a simi 


lar biography of a well-known colored prosti- 


tute of Philadelphia. Of course the text and 
illustrations, in both cases, were simply @ mass 
of filthy mendacity. The gentleman who paid 
for thisd sgusting stuff bas gone to Kussia as En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 


of the clergy and laity of the United States and 
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of Elder Harrison of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Indianapolis. But does any one sup- 
pose that the actual compounders of it were 
scholarsand gentlemen? By nomeans. Newspa- 
pers which lay such things before their read- 
ers have toemploy, if not ‘“‘ drunkards, thieves, 
dead beats, and bummers,” men who have some- 
how lost their self-respect, and are on the high- 
road to one or other of these seductive cate- 
gories, 


REPORT OF THE PARNELL COMMIS- 
SION. 
DvuBLin, February 15, 1890. 

WE have now before us the report of the 
“Special Commission to inquire into the 
charges and allegations made against certain 
Members of Parliament and other persons, by 
the defendants in the recent trial of an ac- 
tion entitled O'Donnell v. Walter and another.” 
The judges constituting the Commission had, 
of course, nothing to do with its institution, 
the references, or their own appointment, 
They clear the ground by saying: 

‘* We must leave it for politicians to discuss, 
and for statesmen to determine, in what re- 
spects the present laws affecting land in that 
country are capable of improvement; and we 
must confine our researches to the question 
whether the respondents, or any of them, have 
been guilty of things charged and alleged 
against them. We have no commission to 
consider whether the conduct of which thev 
are accused can be palliated by the circum- 
stances of the time, or whether it should be 
condoned in consideration of benefits alleged 
to have resulted from their actions.” 

The judges appear to me to have done their 
duty well on the whole, their review of the evi- 
dence and their conclusions seeming fair ac- 
cording to my own impressions of the events of 
the last twelve years. I question, however, 
Mr. Davitt having ‘‘established and joined 
in the Land League organization with the in- 
tention by its means to bring about the abso- 
lute independence of Ireland as a separate na- 
tion.” He may have deemed that result 
neither impossible nor undesirable, but I be- 
lieve he was actuated mainly by a desire to 
rescue the mass of his felluw-countrymen from 
the immediate miseries of their condition, 

I need not summarize the ‘“ conclusions’ 
~—they have of course been telegraphed to you. 
They have been received with delight by the 
Freeman's Journal, The Daily Eapress, Mr. 
Balfour's leading organ in Dublin, seems 
equally well satisfied. The Times itself writes: 

“The entire system of the League, as de- 
scribed in ‘ Parnellism and Crime,’ is to be 
traced in the report; and if on certain points 
we are held not to have established our state- 
ments, the general effect remains unshaken. 

. . Buv there are important political de- 
ductions to be drawn from them, and we shall 
be surprised if, when the report has been stu- 
died by the country, it will not be accepted as 
completely confirming the arguments we urged 
at the momentous crisis nearly three years 
ago.” 

In considering the ‘ conclusions” we should 
of course estimate the proportion of each 
charge, whether proved or disproved, to the 
whole volume of forces by which the Land 
League and National League movements were 
impelled. On this point the judges do not, 
nor could they, assist us. All must admit the 
great power of a movement extending over 
such wide areas, calling into play such various 
forces, working through instruments so differ- 
ent and arousing passions so strong. When, 
therefore, it is found that ** the respondents did 
enter into a conspiracy by a system of coercion 
and intimidation,” that they did *‘ disseminate 
the Jrish World and other newspapers tending 
to incite to sedition and the commission of 
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other crime”; that ‘* the shiapainiea did de 
fend persons char ged with agrarian crime, and 
supported their families” ; that they ‘‘ made 
payments to compensate persons who had been 
injured in the commission of crime ”—before 
estimating general culpability we sbould know 
what proportion these trangressions, if such 
they were, bore to the entire scope, extent, 
and character of the struggle. 

It would be idle to contend that the agitation 
was one of purely moral force. To condemn 
it on the whole on account of the above find- 
ings would be to condemn a righteous revolu- 
tion because not entirely free from objection- 
able elements. No doubt “ terrible responsibili- 
ty” has been incurred in the course of the 
movement. Ireland and her leaders and all 
concerned fully accept their responsibility. 
All other means to effective reform had been 
tried. Those who had given their lives to the 
investigation of the land question, those who 
best understood its importance to Ireland, saw 
no chance of really remedial measures. Those 
who most despaired of awakening the mind 
and conscience of England on the home-rule 
question, most fully realized the depth of de- 
gradation to which the present system of gov- 
ernment was dragging the country. Moral 
force had proved ineffective. Recourse to 
arms was impossible. Was Ireland to sit 
down hopeless and despised, the sport of the 
Times and the English ‘‘comics”? Another 
has been added to the countless lessons afford- 
ed by history, that outraged human nature 
must sooner or later find some means to vindi- 
cate itself.* Parnell and his party, like Co- 
lumbus with the egg, accomplished ‘the im- 
possible.” And if there was some ugly work in 
the process, work from which many men of 
keen sensibilities shrank, we have its best vin- 
dication in the result (though possibly a Nemesis 
awaits us on account of some of the means): 
ten years ago, land reform declared impossi- 
ble, peasant proprietary an ignis fatuus; to- 
day, lrish rents in half the tenant holdings re- 
duced 20 per cent., 11,000 peasant proprietors 
already constituted, step by step concessions 
gained far beyond first demands; at present 
all parties seeking the best means of placing the 
largest possible amount of the land of Ireland 
in possession of the occupiers; and where be- 
fore not a single English member supported 
home rule, Mr. Gladstone and his party now 
pledged to its establishment. 

Was it a crime that Parnell and his party, 
true representatives of Irish feeling, ostra- 
cised none and were willing to work with 
every party? The iron had so entered into 
men’s souls here that all who were against 
England were regarded as friends. Union 
could be effected only by the policy adopted. 
Ten years ago the different factions domi- 
nant in Ireland were united in common 
hatred of England. Now they are united in 
consent to union with her, The extremists 
have not converted Parnell, but he has con- 
verted them. The 7imes admits to-day : ‘‘The 
matters with which the Commissioners have 
dealt are as strictly questions of fact as any 
ever submitted to a jury, and have no more to 





* For generations the necessity of radical reform re- 
garding ‘he governmentof Ireland and in its land system 
had been acknowledged, and many had predicted the 
trouble certain lo arise sooner or :ater in regard to it, 
and yet people are astonished when the reckoning has 
come! lam struck with a certain appo itepess in 
following remarks by Mr. Garr:son (Life, vol, iv, bp. 23) 
at the commencement of the war of secession: ** For 
thirty years the aboiitionists have been faithfully 
warning the nation that, unless the ensiaved were set 
free, a just God would visit it with tribulation and 
woe proportional to its great iniquity. ow that their 
predictions have come to pass, are they to indulge in 
morbid exclamations against the natural operation of 
the law of immutable justice, and to see in it no evi- 
dence of the growth of conscience, the power of truth, 
or the approacn of the long-wished-for jubilee ? Surely. 
this would be to arraign Infinite Wisdom, to be biind 
to the progress of events,’”’ 





do with politics than the Rule of Three.” Had 
it all along acted upon that view of the case, 
we should have been saved a world of trouble. 
The report affirms nothing with which we 
were not already acquainted. What could the 
Times and its party do with their verdict, 
even if altogether iv their favor? Would it be 
to their interest, the interest of England, to 
break down the present leaders and the present 
movement? Would they prefer the sullen 
hatred of everything English of fifteen years 
ago, to Ireland of to-day looking confidently 
to Westminster for justice, Mr. Gladstone’s 
portrait inevery cottage? Would they, like 
the boor in the fabte, stand idly by the river of 
Irish discontent until it has passed away, in- 
stead of making some intelligent attempt to 
deal with its source? The institution of the 
Commission was not statesmanship, but a piece 
of party warfare, Asa moral lesson it may in 
the end do us no harm, but it has ‘‘no more to 
do with politics than the Rule of Three.” The 
sooner we turn from it the better, and, putting 
aside personalities, consider the possibilities of 
the sisintl D. B. 


WEST AFRICAN SIGHTS AND IMPRES- 
SIONS. 





St. Paut DE LoanDaA, January, 189). 


St. Paut DE Loanpa is full of anachro- 
nisms, indeed, it is itself ananachronism. There 
is a curious mixture of modern appliances of 
civilization and customs which are adopted 
from the original savage inhabitants of the re- 
gion. In the European quarter of the town 
the buildings are of old-time architecture, be- 
longing to the middle age rather than the 
modern. The shops are mostly small, dark, 
and dirty, and it is exceptional to see a sign 
over the door to indicate the name of the dealer 
or the nature of the wares forsale. On the 
hillside, back of and overlooking the town, is 
the native quarter. Here the houses are of 
wattle—small poles interwoven like basket- 
work and plastered inside and out with mud 
made of red clay. These houses have been so 
long built, or the great majority of them have, 
that the clay has washed off from the outside, 
showing the frame of wattle-work and the 
“clinch” of the inside coat of mud. The roof 
is of long grass, piled on nearly a foot in thick- 
ness. Rain, burning sunshine, and time have 
made these roofs a sombre dark brown, or 
dusky neutral gray, which blends so well with 
the surroundings as to make this part of Loan- 
da practically invisible from the distance of a 
mile. 

Loanda is very clean, superficially, although 
it has no sewers. Much of the surface débris 
is washed into the harbor by the fierce tropi- 
calrains. What is left is gathered up into 
little baskets by native women, and put into 
carts, which deposit their loads on the beach, 
where the collected mass is burned—a very 
safe and excellent manner of disposal. But 
although the surface of the town is kept clean, 
the ground is saturated with the filth of three 
hundred years of occupation, and the atmos- 
phere of Loanda is filled with a faint, sickly- 
sweet odor similar to that of sewer gas. It is 
strange that fever and otber diseases are not 
endemic in consequence; but it is claimed by 
the inhabitants that the place is far healthier 
than others on the coast having the same no- 
system of drainage—which may be true or 
not, the actual facis in the case having little or 
nothing to do with their claim for the health- 
fulness of the town, 

Leaving Loanda, the Pensacola ran about 
eighty miles down the coast southward to Cape 
Ledo, where Prof. Todd established the eclipse 
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station. This is an exceedingly interesting re- 
gion and is eutirely uninhabited. Cape Ledo 
itself is a bold, rocky headland, about three 
hundred feet high, nearly perpendicular for a 
third of its height down, from which point a 
talus of fallen boulders and disintegrated rock 
slopes to the sea-level. The rocks are stratified 
and were once horizontal, but have been up- 
heaved, having now a dip of twenty-five or 
thirty degrees to the north. Between the rocky 
headlands on the east side of the roadstead the 
cliffs are of red and yellow clay disposed in 
strata which dip about twenty degrees to north 
and south of an exceedingly well-defined anti- 
clinal axis. The strike of the axis I did not as- 
certain. The strata differ in hardness, and the 
softer ones weather out more rapidly than the 
others, leaving projections or shelves which 
give a curiously artificial appearance to the 
face of the cliff, like courses of Titanic ma- 
sonry. 

In one place, the bold, jutting end of what 
was once a promontory is isolated from the 
cliff behind it by a deep gorge, eroded by cen- 
turies of ty opical rainfall. This vast mass of 
indurated clay, nearly circular in horizontal 
section, with broad projections extending 
around it at a small angle, is a nearly perfect 
representation of the tower of Babel as authen- 
tically pictured in the illustrated ‘* First Read- 
ers” of two generations ago. 

The vegetation, though tropical in character, 
shows little of that wonderful luxuriance of 
growth generally supposed to be the unfailing 
characteristic of vegetable life in the torrid 
zone, That which first strikes the Northern 
eye is the tall, cactus-like euphorbias with 
their angular trunks and tops of dark-green, 
fleshy leaves; lofty palms crowned with fan- 
shaped, rustling foliage, the dead leaves still 
adhering to the trunk, hanging down in a vast 
spheroidal mass, in shape and color exactly 
like an enormous hornet’s nest; and the gigan- 
tic baobab, its huge trunk (sometimes twenty- 
five feet in diameter at the base) always taper- 
ing rapidly upwards to the point where the 
branches are thrown out—its foliage light 
green, among which show the long-stemmed 
flowers, pure white as the magnolia, but with- 
out the fragrance, the pistil prolonged for six 
or seven inches, and ending in a crowded 
sphere of stamens more than two inches in 
diameter. All these attract the stranger’s eye, 
not merely because they are unfamiliar, but 
for their rare beauty. In some places the 
ground is covered with a low, dark-green plant, 
having pinnated foliage which is almost hidden 
by the multitude of delicate, primrose-yellow 
blossoms, opening their tender petals to catch 
the hot African sunshine, but closing again as 
soon as the genial heat and light are with- 
drawn at sunset. 

This region abounds in game. Every morn- 
ing the beach showed the tracks of leopards, 
come down to dig in the sands for eggs of the 
green turtle; and they were always accompa- 
nied by jackals and wild-cats, which had fol- 
lowed, no doubt, hoping to share the feast. 
Our hunters shot an antelope, and in their wan- 
derings came across the spoor of the eland and 
several kinds of deer, as well as of the African 
buffalo. 

The Cape Ledo oysters are truly gigantic. I 
opened one of which the cavity occupied by 
the bivalve measured nine inches in its longest 
diameter and four and a quarter across its 
greatest width. Nor was the specimen an ex- 
ceptionally large one. I retain the shells fora 
voucher. The oyster itself was as delicate as 
the tenderest Blue Point. 

The camp of the Expedition was visited seve- 
ral times by members of the Quissama tribe of 





natives. They were armed with old flint-lock 
muskets, ornamented from butt to muzzle with 
narrow strips of brass encircling stock and bar- 
rel, fastened to the stock with the old-fashion- 
ed, convex-headed brass nails such as were 
formerly used on hair-covered trunks. Their 
dress was much more remarkable for its per- 
fect adaptation to a tropical! climate than for 
either quantity or complexity. Some were 
clothed in the skin of a small! wildcat, tied 
around the waist and hanging down the front; 
some had progressed so far in civilization as to 
be the owner (probably, judging from the dirt, 
the inheritor, from some great*-grandfather), of 
a piece of Portuguese calico. This was wound 
around the loins, and secured in its place—this 
is hypothesis only—by the adhesiveness of gene- 
rations of filth which completely enveloped the 
original fabric. The hair of the Quissamas was 
done into innumerable little braids, terminating 
at the same level, the end of each braid orna- 
mented with a scarlet bead. Altogether the ef 
fect was that of a string of beads tied around 
the head. Their teeth, solid and white asivory, 
were filed or chipped to a point, which in bar- 
baric heraldry shows their pure descent from, 
and their present good standing in, the noble 
tribe of cannibals. I saw them, indeed, exa- 
mining our party of astronomers with furtive 
glances, as if selecting that one among us best 
fitted by his rounded outlines for their friendly 
purpose ; and their expression of disappoint- 
ment at the astronomic leanness of the expedi- 
tion did not change until their eyes rested on 
one of the naval officers, whose bones were so 
hidden in juicy flesh that his form showed no 
angles or abrupt points, but only sweeping 
curves of well-nourished muscle. Unfortu- 
nately for their design, this officer was armed 
with a repeating rifle. It is not always entire. 
ly disadvantageous that astronomy and adipose 
are incompatible. 

While putting up the transit house, one of 
our odorous visitors, urged by curiosity, ap 
proached the spot and hindered the workmen. 
With a majestic motion I waved him away, 
but, as he only laughed, I saw at once that a 
crisis bad arrived, that stronger measures 
than majestic wavings must be taken imme- 
diately, or the country would be ruined—the 
work would be delayed. Stepping to a tripod 
on which happened to stand a ship's portable 
compass, I lifted the handle by which it is car- 
ried and gazed sternly through the harmless 
wire at the offending savage. With an agility 
which would not have discredited an antelope 
of his native hills, the gentle cannibal bounded 
away and hid himself behind his fellows; he 
could not ‘* stand such an eye as tnat.” 

There is always more or less surf running on 
the beach near the Cape Ledo roadstead where 
the Fensacola anchored, but while we remain- 
ed this was neter heavy enough to entirely 
prevent landing, although at times it was suf- 
ficiently rough to make a sudden and quite 
thorough admixture of sea water and astrono- 
mers. However, a proper segregation of the 
two was always effected, although it sometimes 
required several hours of hot sunshine to com- 
plete the process, 

Our stay at Cape Ledo extended through 
eighteen days, and so delighted was | with the 
place that, bad Ia yacht and leisure, I would 
spend December of every year there, until I 
had thoroughly acquainted myself with that 
lonely eating under the shade of a 
gigantic baobab my Christmas dinner of oys- 
ters, green turtle, fish, lobster, antelope steak, 
and venison, all taken within the radius of a 
mile; bathing in the delicious surf which 
breaks into feathery foam on that perfect 
beach ; listening to the strange songs of the 


coast ; 
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strange, bright birds, until, 
thought of my far northern home would impel 
And. 


rocky headland grew dim in the increasing dis 


perchance, & 
as sunny beach and 


me to Weigh anchor 


tance, it would be parting with a friend when 


I should wave farewell to beautiful Cape Ledo. 
Exen J. Loomis 
St. Paut pe Loanpa, January 5, 1S 
At length I have really seen Africa. The 
other towns on the coast where the /hasadeola 


has called have a large admixture of Occiden 
a 

tal civilization, 

of the picture, from the African standpoint 


which mars the completeness 


Elmina, however, is pure ‘* Dark Continent.” 
Elmina, a little town 
the Dutch, and afterwards purchased by the 


originally settled by 


Enghst , Is about eight mh les fre ™m Cat e Coast 


Castle, which is the capita! of the British set 


tlement in the gold-coast colony Thereis Very 


little in the town to remind one of the original 
European settlers © Iva Dutch ora 


Scotch 


CASIODAL 


name, with “* licensed to sell 


spirits ” 


subscribed, will be seen over a door or window, 


and a few houses are still left which show in 
shape and material a European band. These 
remains of Western occupation are, however, 


The native 
tend t 


and rain have to be 


too few to make any 


impression 


house of Elmina is exceedingly well ada; 


a climate where only heat 


guarded against, The wal's are made of 
clay shaped by the hands into an irregs 
lar mass somewhat larger than ai brick 
Such blocks are placed in succession on the 
walls, patted down, and then smoothed on the 
outside by passing the hand over, until enough 


regularity of surface is devel 
the wsthetic longings of the E’minote builder 
After a few courses are laid, if is nec 


wait several days for them todry befo 


more clay, as, while wet, the walls will not 
bear much weight I cannot think that this 
nece-sity for waiting ts regarded as an ut 
mixed misfortune by the workmen, for the 
male population of Elmina has immense ca 
pacity for rest—so great that, except in one or 
two occupations, the women are permitted, and 
indeed encouraged, 1f not required, to do all of 
the work. In coaling the J’ensaco’a at this 
place, the fuel was brought down from the 
store-house to the lighter on the heads of 


women. Rowing the lighter to the steamer was 
done by men 

Considerable pottery is made in Elmina, but 
orna- 
mented with This work 
is done by women with absolutely no instru 


only in one sbape—a broad flat dish, 


scallops on the edge 
ments or conveniences. A lump of clay is 
placed directly on the ground, and the potter 
potteress) stoops down and with her hand, the 
thumb principally, gradually 
into the required form. It is wonderful how 
rapidly and accurately the rough material is 
After sun-drying, the 
with some substance 


shapes the clay 


shaped and moulded 
are rubbed 
which produces a kind of steatite lustre. They 
arethen put in little clay furnaces and burned 
a few hours, coming out a shining black. 


bow]s over 


this 
place, of gold, silver, and copper; the baser 


Quite handsome jeweiry is made in 
metal being used principally for bangles. Beau 
tiful rings, bracelets, pins, and earrings were 
offered me for sale by the manufucturess her- 
self, for work of this kind is done by women, as 
well as nearly all other except the managing of 
boats. The first 
for a very small but pretty silver pin six Eng- 
As I refused to 
purchase, the price gradually lowered, and I 
tinally bought it for one shilling. This isa fair, 
typical case, showing the relative proportion 
between asking and selling price at Elmina, 


price asked was exorbitant: 


lish shillings was demanded. 
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There is no ‘‘one-price store” in this African 
town. Most of the streets in 
cocoanut palms on either side, which gives the 
final touch to its tropical and unfamiliar ap- 
pearance, 

The American Consul took us to see King 
Andoh of the Ashanti tribe. He is a noble- 
looking man, about six feet two inches in 
height, and of fine proportions. Tbe Consul 
acted as interpreter, and our call was interest- 
ing and unique. We were ushered into a bare, 
dirty room, with a long table in the centre 
which took up a great part of the space. At 
one end, under a lithograph portrait of Wash- 
ington, was a large stuffed arm-chair, standing 
on a slightly raised dais. This was the King’s 
seat, or throne, and he insisted that Capt. 
Yates of the /’ensacola should occupy: it, while 
he himself took a chair at the opposite end of 
the table. On thetable was a long staff with a 
gold head, on which was an inscription setting 
forth that it had been presented to the chief 
for his distinguished services to the English. 
Beside this staff lay two scimitar-like swords 
with gold bandles of native manufacture. The 
blades were evidently iron, not steel. 

The King, ‘on hospitable thoughts intent,” 
wished us to taste the native corn beer, his fa- 
vorite beverage. It had a pleasant, slightly 
acid taste, with a sub-flavor of grape sugar. 
Afterwards, by the King’s order, a pasteboard 
box was brought in and placed on the floor be- 
side him. On opening this, there appeared an- 
other box of the same material and considera- 
bly smaller. Within the latter, wrapped in 
tissue paper, was the crown of King Andoh 
—a cap of skin without lining, but covered on 
the inside witb characters in ink or black paint. 
These bore as much resemblance to the Assy- 
rian alphabet as to anything that I feel well 
acquainted with. On the outside were eight 
narrow strips of dark leather, radiating from 
the top of the crown tothe rim. Upon these 
strips again were fastened gems set in gold. 
The strip which extended from the top of the 
cap to the back was prolonged beyond the rim 
into a sort of tail, three or four inches long, 
projecting over the wearer’s neck. With a 
kindly smile, as if recognizing in our expres- 
sion a natural desire to see him wear this em- 
blem of authority, the chief placed it on his 
head. I doubt whether any European poten- 
tate would present a more kingly appearance 
under any circumstances than did this noble- 
looking man in his barbaric-looking cap. 

With a good taste for which I was hardly 
prepared, he allowed it to remain on his head 
but a moment, when he removed and handed 
it to his attendant, taking away by the 
promptness of this action any appearance of 
vanity, and ascribing the exhibition, where I 
think it truly belonged, to the kindness of a 
host entertaining bis friends. King Andoh 
wore upon his hands magnificent finger and 
thumb-rings of native gold and manufacture. 
The designs of these rings were exceedingly 
elaborate and very original, and the surface 
of all was covered with the richest chasing. 
Although of pure negro blood, the King is not 
black, but a rich, dark chocolate brown. The 
facial angle was nearly if not quite as large as 
that of Europeans, and his countenance showed 
high intelligence and energy. 

The beach at Elmina is a very fine one, with 
generally a high surf rolling in. Men, boys, 
and little children are bathing all day. They 
are as expert swimmers as any Sandwich 
Islander, and children of not more than six or 
seven years swim out and dive under the great, 
green breakers, reappearing on the seaward 
side of the ‘‘roaring cataract,” then, waiting 
until another swell begins to gather its water 


Elmina have 
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intoa ridge of foam, they keep directly on its 
crest and are swept in and landed far up on the 
beach. 

The country back of Elmina is very fertile 
and easy of cultivation. Fruits of nearly all 
kinds could be readily raised in unlimited 
quantities, but a sufficient market for the pro- 
duce is too distant to permit fruit-raising to 
become profitable. Two staples, cotton and 
coffee, might possibly be made to pay; but as 
long as the wants of the natives are confined to 
food, which is amply supplied by yams, ba- 
nanas, and plantains growing almost sponta- 
neously, and to clothing, for which two yards 
of calico make a sufficient suit for a year, there 
remains no cogent reason to convince the na- 
tive mind that to labor for more is either de- 
sirable or necessary. I cannot think that any 
large agricultural enterprise in the neighbor- 
hood of Elmina will have a chance of success. 

I believe that the mission of the Dark Cun- 
tinent among sister lands is to furnish a haven 
of rest for the weary. In the parts of Africa 
which I have seen, if one is wise enough to do 
nothing, the temperature is exactly right for 
perfect enjoyment. The warm, fragrant air 
blows softly and caressingly over the reposing 
philosopher, inducing quiet of body and 
“thoughts too deep for utterance.” As he 
slowly swings in his hammock and looks out 
upon the beautiful sunlit bills from the cool 
shade of his tent, he cannot but believe with 
me, not that equatorial Africa has an agricul- 
tural future before it, but that its t1ue purpose 
is to afford a place where the natural, restless 
energy of more rugged climates evaporates, 
leaving only a desire for rest. It is the lotus 
continent, where ‘‘ there is no joy but calm.” 

Davip P. Topp. 


Correspondence. 


ENGLISH PHILOLOGICAL 
CIETY’S DICTIONARY, 


THE SO- 


To THE EpITOoR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Given a literary undertaking which 
should be welcomed by every one whose mother 
tengue is English; an undertaking, moreover, 
towards which hundreds of Englishmen and 
Americans have, in friendly emulation, 
clubbed their aid, and the engineering of 
which rests mainly with a scholar all but 
unique in combining manifold and appropriate 
ability, untiring industry, and _ scrupulous 
conscientiousness—how are we to rate a critic 
who, deeming it, without personal examina- 
tion, a thing deserving of at most mere cur- 
sory mention, implicitly accepts a palpably 
disingenuous and sinister description of it, 
which he aggravates by gratuitous invention, 
and dismisses it with what amounts to con- 
temptuous wholesale condemnation ?# 

This, in strict literality, is the treatment 
which Dr. Murray’s noble Dictionary has re- 
ceived at the hands of Mr. E. J. Phelps, who, 
asa man of law, if he did not aspire to be ju- 
dicial, ought at least, if only for the honor of 
his craft, to have shown himself respectably 
eausidic, Since he was pleased to take a brief 
against Dr. Murray, it was, unquestionably, 
his duty to supply himself with relevant facts 
at first hand ; and that he has done this no evi- 
dence is perceptible. 

Discoursing in Scribner’s Magazine for last 
December, he delivers himself as follows : 

‘In the compilation of the Oxford Dictiona- 
ry, which undertakes to give an account of 
every word in the language, it is stated, in the 


Edinburgh Review, that thirty years’ labor 
has produced one volume of 1,240 closely print- 





ed quarto pages in triple columns, only con- 
taining (read containing only] words beginning 
with the Jetters A and B, and that these num- 
ber 31,254, including those of doubttul mean- 
ing and of no meaning at all. At what re- 
mote period is it reasonable to expect that this 
work wiil be completed ? And, when finished, 
what, at the same rate of increase, will be the 
supplement, to be added, of new words coined 


,”? 


in the meantime ? 


Now, who would not suppose, from this, that 
the labor of thirty years had been confined to 
collecting, digesting, and printing words in A 
and B alone? The questions with which the 
quotation concludes apparently point to the 
entertainment, by their writer, of some such 
supposition, or to the aim that it should be en- 
tertained by his readers. Noticeable, too, is 
the libel that Dr. Murray has registered 
“words of no meaning at all.” Would Mr. 
Phelps have it believed that the English Phi- 
logical Society selected their editor from the 
wards of Bedlam? As to the space of time 
within which we may look to see the Dictionary 
finished, grounds for forecasting it with some 
certainty were already before the American 
public when Mr. Phelps went to press with 
his flippant flouts. The truth of the matter, 
peifectly accessible, it was his business, in all 
probity, to inform himself of ; and it fares ail 
the worse for him if, having done so, he pre- 
ferred its suppression. More than this, neither 
in commendation, nor by way of encourage- 
ment, does he deign to bestow a single sy!- 
lable on the new Dictionary, though one of 
the marvels of modern literature, and secure 
of being a lasting honor to ourage. Pretty 
evidently content with knowing next to no- 
thing in its favour, he would fain have it re- 
garded as a project of the half-crazy , Quixotic 
order, and destined to no serviceable finality, 
the appreciation of which is adequately sum- 
med up in sneers qualified with fiction. Of Dr. 
Murray, matchless as an etymologist, and oth- 
erwise eminently competent for his most ardu- 
ous task, he ignores even the existence. This 
is significant ; and so it is that he shouid be 
silent as to the circumstance that hundreds of 
Englishmen, each of them distinguished in 
some department of science, art, or letters, 
should have codperated with the editor to- 
wards rendering the outcome of his labors 
exact and exhaustive. In short, so far as one 
can judge from his account of the Diction- 
ary, whose very title he misrepresents, it might 
be simp!y a swindling speculation of some 
anonymous sciolist, at best semi-lunatic, who 
had merely huddled together, somehow or 
other, an unwieldy mass of indigested letter- 
press. 

In justics to an enterprise the progress and 
success of which are matters of widespread in- 
terest, a succinct statement is now offered. 
Shortly after 1857, a group of persons, which 
eventually increased to a formidable host, some 
thirteen hundred practical workers, ransacking 
upwards of five thousand authors, engaged in 
collecting materials for the new Dictionary. 
No promise was ventured as to when these ma- 
terials were to be utilized. In 1884 the first 
Part of the Dictionary was published, and the 
whole of the first Volume, containing three 
Parts and a half, was before the world early in 
1888. The Edinburgh Reviewer, whose diatribe 
is dated in April, 1880, seemingly desired to have 
it credited that, A and B having been despatcb- 
ed, the work was hanging fire, although half a 
Part, introducing C, was distributed with the 
end of Vol. [. Besides this, as Mr. Phelps 


should have acquainted himself, Part V., run- 
ning to p. 508 of Vol. II., was on the counters of 
the booksellers in October of last year. Further- 
more, in February, 1888, notice was industrious- 
ly circulated that Mr. Henry Bradley, a phi- 
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lologist of approved ability, had been entrusted 
with the preparation of an independent portion 
of the Dictionary. This portion is, for the pre- 
sent, Vol. IIL, leading off with E, the opening 
Part of which, to make about 350 pages, | know 
to be well advanced, since [ bave read all its 
proof-sheets. 

‘That the conclusion of the Dictionary will be 
reached within a few years, say by 1900, is 
highly likely. And, considering the professed 
character of the work, could any one, except 
at random, expect it to be out, in its entirety, 
What person whose opinion is worth 
having can, after examination, help being 
satisfied with the manner in which it 
hitherto been executed, or can wish, just to see 


sooner # 
has 


it speedily finished, that its remainder should 
be hurried over and, of necessity, scamped # 
Unless thoroughgoing in one particular fea- 
ture, to name no other, it would reflect nothing 
but disrepute on the learned society by which 
it was projected. 
to; and one need but consult the Dictionary al- 
most at any page to be convinced of the strik- 
ing superiority of Dr. Murray, in dealing with 
this subject, as compared with that of any pre- 
vious investigator. This superiority could 
never have been achieved without Immense 
toil; such toil implies time for research, and 
for deliberation its fruits: and there an 
end. It seems, however, that the words in A 
and B present the chief etymological enigmas 
of our vocabulary, and that, henceforth, diffi- 
culties of this stamp will by no means operate 
to retard the growth of the Dictionary as they 


have, unavoidably, done till of late. 


Etymology is here referred 


on 


Having 
said so much, 1 would commend to the atten- 
tion of every one interested in lexicography 
Dr. Murray’s Preface and General Explana- 
tions, the issue of which, in the form of a pam- 
phlet, Icannot but think would be found ad- 
vantageous to sellers and buyers alike. 

And now I would be allowed to return, for 
a moment, to the essay, entitled ‘* The Age of 
Words,” quoted near the beginning of this let- 
ter. Asits writer, rolling together St. James 
and Spenser, warmly champions ‘“ pure Eng- 
lish undefiled,” his use of our vernacular is 
hardly what was to be counted on, especially 
considering his antecedents. An unsparing 
critic might dwell at length on his slipshod 
grammar, his solecisms, his vulgarisms, and 
his indefensible Americanisms, such as *‘ aside 
from” for * apart from,” “ at that ” for't too” 
or ‘‘ withal,” and the slangy ‘ oversloughed ” 
(ste). A counterpoise to the demerit attaching 
to these blemishes may, however, be found, by 
the naturalist, in the credit due to him for hav- 
ing brought to light a novel species of rodent, 
to be described, scientifically, as mythotocous 
The existence of this remarkable creature he 
thus divulges, in passing: ‘** Popular literature, 
now-a-days, consists, in large part, of fiction, of 
which the authors are more prolific than the 
Australian rabbit.”—Y our obedient servant, 

FITZEDWARD HALt. 

MARLESFORD, FNGLAND, February 15, 1890, 


MORE ABOUT THE ‘*RACE PROBLEM,” 


To THE EpitTor OF THE NATION: 





Sir: It will be admitted on all sides, I think, 
that the solution of the ‘trace problem” offer- 
ed by “L. N. D.” in No, 1287 of the Nation | 
would be very desirable, and it seems to me far | 
more practical than that offered by either 
Senators Butler and Morgan or the Mississippi 


legislators. That the negroes insome States are 
& 


beginning to divide their votes at all is a very | 
hopeful sign, and time and work on the part of 
the Democrats can, and doubtless wil!, do much. 
But there is one influence which, more than all ! 


The Nation. 


negre and 


others, tends to keep the » Vote solid, 
that All 
South the negroes persistently ostracize, and 
oftentimes maltreat, any of their race who 
dare vote the Democratic ticket. 
there are limitations to this, and 1 beleve the 
exceptional cases are becoming more and more 
But still it Many of 
them will admit that they have never realized 


is the ‘‘social influence.’ over the 


Of course, 


numerous, is the rule. 
any of the specious promises made them by 
the Republican leaders, that they have been 
coddled 
and it is actually beginning to enter their 
heads that 
not mean that they will be returned to slavery; 


and deceived for twenty-five years, 


Democratic control of affairs does 


but their prejudices are so strong that, as a 
race, they are still blind in their allegiance to 
their party bosses, and those who would break 
off from this allegiance do not do so, for the 
reasons mentioned 
frequently seen, 
Now, as your correspondent intimates, here 
the It 
has been charged that in some parts of North 
Carolina the negroes are defrauded of their 
I do not think 


we 


isan argument for Australian ballot 


right to the elective franchise. 
but 
protect 


this can be substantiated, certainly 
ballot reform to 


from one another. To be sure 


need negro voters 
this would not 
do 
ne by 
And thev 


are not entirely unimpressionable on this sub 


eradicate the evil, but it would 
The 


instruction, political and otherwise, 


entirely 


much towards it. rest must be d 


ject. But when any of them do realize that 
they have been deceived and are following 
hard taskmasters, thev show their resentment 
oftener by refraining from voting altogether 
than by changing votes, It is quite common 


to hear them say that they reap no benefit 
from either party's success, so they stay away 
Strange to say, it seems never 
rat it 


possible for the negroes to voluntarily refrain 


from the polls. 


to occur to our Northern brethren t! is 


from voting on this ground; and whenever 
they fail to poll their full party strength in a 
It 


goes without saying that such devices as the 


Southern State, the ery of fraud is raised 


“eight-box” law deprive some of them of their 
votes, but it should be remembered that they 
are beginning to see into the deception that has 


been so long practised on them, and conse 
quently lose all interest in the elections 


Here isan opportunity for good and protitable 
work on the part of the Democrats, 


lot-reform laws to protect those who woul 





Pass t 


change if they could, and persuade those who 
have become indifferent the 
broken pledges of their friends 


on account of 


Republican 


that they can benefit themselves by voting 
with the Democrats. It mav be a difticult 


task, but it is ssible one, nor one 


Which would require a very g: 


not an Imy 
eat length of 
time to accomplish W. 


USIVERSITY OF NORTH Camotina, March 3, 18% 


ENGLISH PROSPERITY UNDER PRO 
TECTION 


To THE Eprror or THE Nation: 


In North Carolina this 1s | 


Sir: In the last chapter of Ricardo’s ‘ Politi 
cal Economy’ he quotes from Malthus a para- 
graph showing that wheat varied in price per 








bushel during the prevalence of the protective 
‘*mercantile”) system in England as $2.15, 
$2.22, and $02. “During the twenty years 


beginning with 174 and ending with 1813 the 


f British corn per quarter was 





about 85 shillings: during the ten years ending 
with ISIS, @ shillings; and during the last 
five years of the twenty, 108 shillings. In the 


course of these twenty years the Government 
borrowed near five hundred millions of real ca 





| 














pital 3 bite ‘ says Mr. Blais 
it Was alrierd ft oy i ! ‘ svsietia 
and the prosperity ne ssarily juent 
thereon 

The Nation has lately g ntw ctures of 
England uncer protecti one by Carlyle and 
one by Bagehot, who, a rding to vour r 
spondent Mr. Cozens of Arnsterdam, No Y.,a 
counts by the condition of England or 
the great interest taken in political ¢ . 
The same causes are producing the same eff 
here. I know many intelligent farmer R 
publican voters hitherto, wi ar s' Ving 
**maxims and markets,” and have me t 
same conclusion with Mr. Powderiv as to ¢ 
tarif’s protecting the poor N. N . 

BELLEVILLE, lit, February 28, 18 

THE PHOTOGRAPH NUISANC! 

To THE Eprror or Tur Nation 

Sin: As the mattter complained of bv M 
G in the Nation of February W), ts, unt 
nately, of practical interest, | venture to " 
attention to a recent ise ! ard vs 
Photographie Co., 5 limes Law e . 
where Mr. Justice North beld that w A 
person is photographed in tl rdinary way 
the photographer has no right to dispose 
exhibit copies of the photogray amd if | 
does so, an injuncet w at mon law 
for breach of ntract In th ise the phot 
graph was offered for sale asa Christ as car 
no change betng madeexcept to add some s 
work, and the w is \ Merry \mas he 
aw ts fullv discussed ar tre ise Ww read 
ng Francis MelLexvvan 
Mow ‘ ary . 
To THE Eprtror or Tue Nation 

St} L have just read “MW. G.’s ar 1 
the ** Photograph Nuisance published your 


TWO USES OF “ KEEN.” 


To THR Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Str: In Dion Boucicault’s article entitled 
‘Spots on the Sun,” in the January Arena, 
page 15s, occurs the following use of keen 
* the keen’ of ¢ istance over her lost son 
Arthur (1 must use the Irish expression 
‘keen,’ which means the erv of the heart over 
the dead). And then *“‘ King John,” iii, 4, 
1. 76-105, is cited 

The use of adjectives as nouns is by no 


means uncommon, even, as here, ina secondary 
sense: but 1 wish to call attention to the use of 
this 


signification, namely, inthe sense of a ‘ witti 


same word asa noun ina very different 


cism,’ more especially a ‘pun,’ as I have 


heard it frequently used by students at the 
University of Virginia and at Hampden-Sid 


ney College. No doubt its use is even more 
widespread, but { do not remember ever to 
have met with it elsewhere. Are the two 
almost converse significations of this word 


(though, of course, they are both derived from 


The Nation. 
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the sense of sharpness, whether of grief or of 
wit) anywhere in use side by side ? 
J. B. HENNEMAN, 
HAMPDEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE, VIRGINIA. 


Notes. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD'S spring announcements 
include ‘ The Uncollected Writings of Thomas 
De Quincey,’ with preface and annotations by 
James Hogg; the ‘Select Essays, Narrative, 
and Imaginative,’ of the same writer, edited by 
Prof, Masson; ‘ Italian Characters in the Epoch 
of Unification,’ by the Countess Evelyn Marti- 
nengo Cesaresco; ‘The Marriages of the Bour- 
bons,’ by Capt. D. Bingham; ‘ The Early Diary 
of Frances Burney, 1768-1778, edited by Annie 
faine Ellis; and ‘In Tennyson Land,’ by J- 
Cuming Walters, with illustrations. 

Ginn & Co. will publish in a month or two 
a ‘ Directional Calculus,’ by E. W. Hyde, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of 
Cincinnati. 

8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, will shortly is- 
sue ‘Semitic Philosophy,’ by Philip C. Friese ; 
‘The World Energy and its Self Conservation,’ 
by W. M. Bryant; and a ‘ Digest of English 
and American Literature,’ by the late Prof. A. 
H. Welsh. 

The ‘ Library Reference Atlas of the World,’ 
compiled by John Bartholomew, F.K.G.S., 
and published in a bandsome quarto volume by 
Macmillan & Co., makes but modest preten- 
sions, It is not for the scholar in the strict 
sense of that term, yet it is, as its title pur- 
ports, for the library; it is also especially 
adapted for the man of business in his count- 
ing-room. In technical execution it falls be- 
low the best German cartography, and for the 
most part it eschews the physical delineation 
for the sake of greater clearness in the letter- 
ing. This is true even of Switzerland, whose 
surface is very conventionally suggested. Pa- 
lestine and India, on the other hand, are color- 
ed hypsometrically. Naturally, the British 
Empire is best Jooked after, and the maps of 
England and Wales, in six sections, of Scot- 
land and Ireland, in four each, will be appre- 
ciated because of the minute indications of 
places, Three sections are likewise employed 
for India, four for Australia, ete. The United 
States is treated in detail on about the scale 
common to our grammar-school atlases, In 
the selection of related areas there is no origi- 
nality except in the useful double-plate map 
No. 10, showing the British Isles and the adja- 
cent parts of the Continent—something of Nor- 
way and Sweden, all of Denmark, Holland, 
and Belgium, and so much of France and Ger- 
many as is bounded by Stettin, Dresden, 
Strassburg, Paris, and Cherbourg, with their 
railroad connections, The map of central Afri- 
ca shows Stanley's recent route; that of Green- 
land, Nansen’s. The maps are named and 
numbered on the back, and there is a very full 
general index of names. 

The ‘Atlas of the World’ published by 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons), contains 27 pages of 
descriptive text and 55 maps, to which is add- 
ed a copious index of 105 pages. Of the maps, 
5 plates present the pbysicul features of the 
globe, 15 relate to Europe, 10 to Asia, 4 to 
Africa, and 37to North America, Of these last, 
28 are devoted to the United States, each State 
being represented separately. To South Ame- 
rica are allotted 4, and to Australia 3 maps, 
With slight exception, all the mapsare brought 
closely up to the date of issue, in respect both 
of geographical discovery and survey, and of 








cultural development. Here, too, on the map 
of Africa, Stanley’s recent discoveries are rep- 
resented. The execution, mostly from copper 
plates, is beautiful. The maps are clear, easily 
read, and not overloaded with matter. 

The second volume of the ‘ Century Diction- 
ary’ comes bound to our table. It ends with 
the letter F, but the parts already distributed 
have passed this point by three letters. We 
need make no further remark on ground al- 
ready covered by our review of this notable 
undertaking. The beauty of the typography, 
press-work, illustrations, and binding must im- 
press any one who examines the two volumes 
now completed. The pains taken to verify the 
quotations are beyond the reach of observa- 
tion, but they form one of the chief recom- 
mendations to confidence of the ‘ Century Dic- 
tionary.’ 

The two noble volumes of Garden and For- 
est (1S88-’89), edited by Prof. Charles 8S. Sar- 
gent, and published in this city, are strongly 
and simply bound in dark cloth, and make an 
elegant appearance on the shelves. This week- 
ly journal is one of the few American original 
ventures, and one of the very best and most 
creditable. Its literary style, tone, learning, 
variety, and high grade of illustrations make 
it a welcome visitor to the most fastidious 
home, where its influence will be felt to be re- 
fining and liberalizing. It deserves the heart- 
iest support. 

Macmillan & Co.’s inexpensive reprint of 
Charles Kingsley’s novels now embraces ‘West- 
ward Ho!’ ‘Hypatia,’ ‘ Yeast,’ and ‘Alton 
Locke.’ lt is a pity that the print adopted for 
these classics had to be so small, for only the 
eye and the happy recklessness of youth can 
brave it. 

Prof. Masson’s definitive edition of ‘ The Coi- 
lected writings of Thomas De Quincey’ (Mac- 
millan) fills its fourth volume with biographies 
and biographic sketches, in which Shakspere, 
Milton, Bentley, Pope, Goldsmith, Kant, Her- 
der, Goethe, and Schiller make an extraordi- 
nary galaxy. The frontispiece is a very at- 
tractive portrait of Florence De Quincey (Mrs. 
Baird Smith), whose likeness to her father is 
unmistakable, 

The latest addition to the ‘‘ Knickerbocker 
Nuggets” series is John Oxenford’s translation 
of Books I.-XI. of Goethe’s ‘ Dichtung und 
Wahrheit’ (‘The Boyhood and Youth of 
Goethe’: G. P. Putnam’s Sons). It makes two 
of the pretty volumes of this ever-lengthening 
series, 

Mr. Walter J. Clutterbuck, in the preface to 
his ‘The Skipper in Arctic Seas’ (Longmans), 
states that it is ‘impossible in this universe to 
find any name which would apply to such a 
conglomeration of foolishness as is enrolled in 
these pages.” On the whole, we think his mo- 
desty is not excessive. So dreary and flat an 
attempt at fun we have never seen in print. 
It is possible that the British mind is so consti- 
tuted that it enjoys this sort of thing. The 
book is ostensibly the record of a sealing voy- 
age to the seas between Spitzbergen and Green- 
land. The illustrations are of unusual merit, 
the paper and printing are excellent, but the 
text adds a new terror to the Arctic regions. 

Prof. E. N. Horsford persists in his identifi- 
cation of the ‘lost city and country ” of No- 
rumbega, and has published, with Lis custom- 
ary nice taste and lavish outlay in matters 
typographical, ‘The Discovery of the Ancient 
City of Norumbega’ (Boston : Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.), being his communication to a spe- 
cial session of the President and Council of the 
American Geographical Society at Watertown, 
Mass., on November 21, 1889, Nature-pictures 
show us the site in question, and a map of the 





vicinity of Boston leads us straight to it. No 
close student of the sagas can doubt that the 
Northmen made various trips to the mainland 
opposite Greenland, and went along the coast 
southward; but that they got further than the 
waters close to Newfoundland is, in our pre- 
sent state of knowledge, not to be credited. 

K, J. Triibner of Strassburg publishes a 
General Index (Gesamtindex), by V. F. Jans- 
sen, of Kluge’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary of the 
German Language,’ the first and last issues 
of which we have noticed at some length. 
Kluge’s Dictionary is really a remarkable 
work, not only for its learning and tho- 
roughness, but also for its conciseness and 
handiness. Both those to whom it is a vade- 
mecum and those who have not yet fully ap- 
preciated it, willbe surprised by its wealth and 
comprehensiveness as shown by this General In- 
dex,which is more than half as large as the Dic- 
tionary itself. Janssen’s compilation consists of 
a word-index, subject-index, list of Indo-Euro- 
pean roots, list of Germanic roots. The gene- 
ral reader and the historian will find interest- 
ing reading under such heads as Amerikanisch, 
Christentum, Kultur, Lehnwoérter. An appen- 
dix gives a list of words with additional refer- 
ences and cross-references, which point to un- 
looked-for or overlooked words. The word in- 
dexes of the Germanic and Romance languages 
are so full that they can indeed, as the com- 
piler hopes, be used as German, English, and 
Frencb dictionaries, The New High German 
index includes the proper names, 

Two dog pictures are among the most satis- 
factory in Sun and Shade for January (New 
York: Photogravure Company). The Vene- 
tian Palazzo Reale, Miss Ada Rehan as Rosa- 
lind, copies of original designs, a landscape, 
and some grill-work form the subjects of the 
other plates. 

Tothe December number of the Revue de 
Famille, edited by M. Jules Simon, M. Simon 
himself furnishes the leading article, on ‘‘ The 
Church Marriage” (mariage religieux). M. 
F, Sarcey has a paper on “ Le Timide au Thé- 
Atre,” which affords a curious (English) com- 
mentary on the title of the magazine—‘ de fa- 
mille.” It is enough to say that he just stops 
short of relating the whole of the affair of J.- 
J. Rousseau with Zulietta in Venice. M. Au- 
guste Moireau discusses the Pan-American 
Congress in an article which our readers 
will not find wholly unfamiliar. The Revue 
is generously printed (Paris; New York: F. 
W. Christern). 

“The Great Central Asian Trade Route from 
Peking to Kashgaria ” is the subject of a paper 
by Col. Mark S. Bell in the February Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Geographical Society. He 
formed a more favorable opinion of this pro- 
vince than some other travellers have done, 
regarding it as ‘‘ a territory fairly rich in the 
precious metals, producing cereals in abun- 
dance, besides cotton and silk, of a healthy and 
enjoyable climate, rich in all fruits-- grapes, 
figs, apricots, melons, etc., and vegetables— 
well watered by cool streams, and supporting 
over two millions of a hardy race, of excellent 
physique.” The Russian merchants are very 
active, their cottons, chintzes, candles, sugar, 
cutlery, etc., being found everywhere, while 
there is a corresponding lack of British com- 
mercial enterprise in the interior of China. 
The people, though not disaffected towards 
their Chinese rulers, who tax them lightly, 
would not resist the advance ot Russia, ‘‘whom 
they are gradually being taught to regard as 
their future mistress,” and which can at any 
time absorb the province, as it is practically 
defenceless. The remainder of the number is 
taken up with obituary notices of Mr. John 
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Ball, the author of the ‘Alpine Guide,’ and 
Col. Sir Henry Yule, the editor of Marco Polo. 

Dr. Hans Meyer gives an interesting account 
of his finally successful ascent of Mt. Kilima- 
njaré in October last in Petermann’s Mitteil- 
ungen. The highest peak he estimated to be 
19,680 feet. The great Kibo crater is more 
than a mile in diameter and 650 feet deep. 
Near the centre rises a cone of brown ashes to 
a height of 500 feet from the floor. <A glacier 
flows out through a gap in the western wall 
and descends the mountain for nearly 2,000 
feet. A supplementary number is devoted to 
a description of the explorations of Max Be- 
schoren, between the years 1871 and 1887, in 
the Brazilian Province of SA&0 Pedro do Rio 
Grande do Sul. 

Among the last official documents signed by 
the ex-Emperor of Brazil were diplomas sent 
to Admiral Mouchez and MM. Janssen and 
Perrotin, which conferred upon them the grade 
of Officer of the Order of the Rose of Brazil; 
and on M. Frassenet and the brothers Henry 
knighthood of the same order. 

The special feature of Mr. Arthur Cottam’s 
recently published charts of the constellations 
consists in their unusually large scale of 3° to 
an inch, which renders them suitable for work- 
ing on small portions of thesky. They extend 
from the pole to between 35° and 40° south de- 
clination, and seem to be accurate and excel- 
leat inevery way. Stars which can be seen by 
the naked eye are all shown, doubles are 
marked, and variables indicated by a ring (max- 
imum) surrcunding a dise (minimum). 

In memory of Harriet Louisa Dudley Field, 
and of the fiftieth anniversary of the dedication 
of the first American college observatory, was 
printed the Williams College ‘ Catalogue of 
North Polar Stars,’ by Dr. Truman Henry 
Safford. It isthe first fruits of the fine Rep- 
sold meridian circle presented to the College by 
Mr. David Dudley Field, and is but the begin- 
ning of a more extended catalogue of polars 
whose observation is in progress. Prof. Saf- 
ford’s well-recognized ability as a practical as- 
tronomer shows to great advantage in a work 
of this sort, where precision of a high order is 
sought, and Williams is fortunate in having an 
astronomer who is both disposed and compe- 
tent to make the best use of an admirable in- 
strument. Among other things Prof. Saf- 
ford’s researches will promote the study of the 
relation between apparent proper motions and 
stellar distances, in order to extend our posi- 
tive knowledge, instead of hypotheses, to the 
distances which cannot be measured directly. 
It will be remembered that Williams is indebt- 
ed to Mr. Field not only for the Repsold circle, 
but for the observatory which contains it and 
for the foundation of the chair which Prof. 
Safford fills. 

We have received the twentieth annual re- 
port of the Lenox Library for the past year. 
This library is now open to free inspection 
daily, and to the free use of readers, The 
Board of Trustees intimate, as the ground of 
their action in refusing to part with adjacent 
real estate, an ultimate expansion of the insti- 
tution to the great advantage of the public. 

The second annual Munich Art Exhibition 
takes place during the coming summer, be- 
ginning July 1, and closing October 1. All 
works of art intended for the exhibition must 
reach Munich on or before May 1, and be sent 
to the Artists’ Association, 1 Kiénigsplatz, 


where forms of application may also be ob- | 


tained. Such works as are accepted by the 
Committee and not sold will be returned to the 
artist free of charge. Last year, notwithstand- 
ing the competition of the Paris Exposition, 
the Munich Art Exhibition was financially a 








decided success, and the thousands of persons 
who will visit Oberammergau to see the Passion 
Play will tend to render it even more success- 
ful during the present year. Of the 1,683 works 
exhibited, nearly one-third were sold. Twenty- 
six medals were awarded; of the five first- 
class medals, one was awarded to an American, 
Carl Marr of Milwaukee, for 
picture ‘‘ The Flagellants.” In view of the 
fact that America was represented by only 
twelve artists and twenty-one pictures, this is 
doing very well. Henceforth a medal of honor 
will also be given as the highest prize. Last 
year America paid a larger sum (148,810 marks) 


his colossal 


for pictures than any other country. She 
purchased fewer paintings (fifty-six) than 
Germany (seventy-six) or Munich (seventy- 


eight), but she purcbased better or at least 
more expensive ones. American artists who 
wish to sell their pictures, and American col- 
lectors who wish to buy works of art, should 
not overlook the Munich Exhibition. 

Mr. F. M. Bird writes to us: *‘ Your reviewer 
of ‘Death No Bane’ (No. 1287, p. 186), in 
enumerating previous translations of Cicero’s 
‘Tuscuian Disputations,’ overlooks that by 
Thomas Chase, Cambridge, 1858; one anony- 
mous, 8vo, Oxford, 1840 (possibly a reprint); 
one by ‘ A Gentleman,’ Svo, London, 1758; and 
one by Christopher Wase, ‘ The Five Days’ 
Debate at Cicero’s House at Tusculum,’ Lon- 
don, 1683." 


—The Aflantic for March opens with a de 
tniled account of the trial and opinions of 
Giordano Bruno, by Mr. W. R. Thayer, the 
most interesting part of which is a translation 
of the confession made by the martyr before 
the Inquisition at Venice, taken direct from 
the records. 
gets a clear and instructive impression of bis 
personality and of the conditions under which 
he carried on his thinking. Mr. Charles W., 
Clark contributes a paper, in 
spirit, upon woman suffrage. 


Through Bruno’s own words one 


a conservative 
He sums up for 
Other noticeable articles are upon 
the ‘** Paris Exposition” and the “ 
from Electricity,” both of which are treated in 
afresh and practical way, and make the best 
sort of popular papers. Dr. 
himself to a Dunciad, without names, of modern 
current poetry, in which he discourages the 
producers of volumes of 
severity of which bis genial tolerance is ca 
pable. Some of his will be 
found in the text. An unsigned tribute to Ten- 
nyson, in a higher and more artistic strain 
than belongs to ordinary verse-writers, betrays 
some long-practised hand; and in the 
tributers’ Club are reminiscences of 
happily written. 


both sides. 
Dangers 


Holmes devotes 


verse with all the 


new lines own 


Con- 
Boker, 


—The Army series in Harper's takes up our 
own organization and illustrates it, less strik 
ingly than was the case with Lord Wolseley's 
paper last month, but the text, from Gen. Mer- 
ritt’s pen, is excellent, An article upon ‘* Ve- 
netian Boats” affords some picturesque cuts ; 
and Sculpture, which is represented by twe pa- 
pers upon the Winged Victory of Samothrace 
and the head of Iris in the Parthenon Frieze, 
givessome very beautiful figures well engraved. 
An unasual contribution is made by Mrs. 
Ritchie upon Ruskin, in which several private 
letters of his to Burne-Jones, Watts, and oth 
ers exhibit the character of his personal friend- 
ships after a fashion which generally does not 
obtain until a man is dead, and these are sup- 
plemented by sketches of Ruskin's hospitality 
at Brantwood. A curiosity of scientific interest 
is treated of in the account of the cobra-stone, 
which is a piece of chlorophane, juminous in 
the dark, which the cobra carries about with 





it and uses as a decoy for fire-flies, which mis- 
take it for the glow-worm and gather about it 
Mr. Curtis, in the Easy Chair, telis of his early 
acquaintance with Browning in Florence. 


—The Centur 
hibit the rMles of Joseph Jefferson and views of 


/s leading illustrated papers ex- 
Gloucester Cathedral. The most valuable ar 
ticle, perhaps, is the exhaustive account of the 
municipal government of Glasgow, from which 
a great deal is to be learned in respect to mat 
ters and methods of administration which are 
a common subject of agitation in this country 
La Farge’s paper upon Japan is characterized 
by the same unusual artistic sensibility and 
felicity in word-rendering which we have al 
American 


ready remarked. The two 


are upon the mound builders « 


pipers 
f the river valleys 
and the irrigable lands of the West, and are both 
Prof 


general subject of Faith as contradistinguishe 


from high authority Fisher deals with che 

| 
from Reason, with his usual clearness of thought 
liberality of Fiction and 


occupy the large space which always bel 


and tone poetry 


ngs 


f the ave 





to them in this magazine, and are 


rage quality 


—NScribner’s is distinguished by two excellent 
leading articles, one upon Charles Lamb, in 
which the charm of his personality is thoroug? 


ly felt and well rendered by the writer, and the 
second upon Eriesson, in which the long and 


fruitful career of this great inventor ts set forth 


with such foree that he seems to be identified 
with the mechanical progress of the world 
since the present age of engineering began 
A third remarkable paper is Prof. William 


the hypnotic experiments 


James's account of 


made in France, with the intention of bring 
ing out the existence of several conscious selves 


in the individual whose activity is incomplete 
The 


great interest, and the « 


ly integrated bservations which he re 


ports are of 


minents 
not to be described as 


The 


nor-hysterical w 


made upon them, though 
conservative, statement 


that he kn 


are temperate 


wsa”™ man who, 


in her trances, knows facts which altogether 
transcend her poss:?ve normal consciousness 

facts about the hives of persons whom she never 
saw or heard of before ’—is the most startling; 
but be makes it ‘‘ deliberately,” upon full con 
viction of its truth The Seminoles and the 


Boomeranyz are the only other papers of conse 


quence, 
— The death of the Empress Augusta of Ger 
many has at last lifted the veil from an episode 
of her late husband's life which will undoubt- 
edly rank henceforth among the noblest testi- 
monies to his unflinching devotion to what he 
conceived to be his duty, while it throws at the 
same time a romantic charm around his per- 
sonality which one would hardly have expected 
man of 
Emperor William's youthful love 


in this prompt action and of stern 
resolves. 
for the Princess Elise Radziwill, and his subse 
quent submission to the will of his father, who 
protested against the alliance of his son with a 
family outside of the reigning dynasties of 
Europe, has always been known. But 
now, when, by permission of the present Em- 
peror, the Dew Rundschau has published 
} 


the unfortunate lover's correspondence about 


only 


tsche 


this matter, are we able to divine through 
what terrible conflicts be must have passed be- 
fore he found at last the strength and courage 
to drink the bitter cup of resignation. The 
father of Princess Elise was one of the most 
notable figures of Berlin society, chivalrous, 
poetic, and high-minded. Goethe called 
bim the only genuine troubadour he had 
ever seen, ‘“*Faust” composition 
is perhaps interpretation of 
Elise 


his 
finest 


and 
the 


Goethe's masterpiece that we possess. 
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herself was a_ beautiful and lovely cha- 
racter, and seems to bave possessed to an un- 
usual degree that combination of womanly 
modesty and delicacy with broad culture and 
serious purpose which gave the German women 
of the beginning of this century such a marked 
influence upon the shaping of their country’s 
destiny. It seems that the King himself tried 
every means of removing the obstacles that 
stood in the way of his son’s marriage with 
this noble girl. He had the crown lawyers in- 
vestigate the pedigree of the Radziwill family 
in the hope of detecting some drop of royal 
blood in their veins ; he thought of an adop- 
tion of the Princess into his own dynasty ; 
he shifted from one proposition to another 
without coming to a tinal decision. And so 
Prince William was for fully five years, from 
1821 to 1826, kept in constant suspense between 
hope and despair. lt is remarkable to see how, 
with all his passionate devotion to the woman 
of bis heart, be preserves throughout this trial 
the poise of ap evenly balanced mind and the 
most scrupulous adherence to his duties as a 
Prince. Only once wher, asking his father’s 
permission to join the then threatening Russo- 
Turkish war, he receives the curt answer, 
‘* Es giebt keinen Krieg,” he loses his temper 
and complains that ‘‘ these beautiful war pros- 
pects, too, have now disappeared.” But he 
soon recovers himself, and declares that he is 
prepared for anything which the welfare of 
his house and country may exact of him, 


— When, at last, the King makes his final 
decision, the Prince lives fully up to his princi- 
ples. Toa friend he writes: 


‘Tt requires a great deal of strength to sacri- 
fice one’s dearest, highest wishes, But what a 
degree of strength did I need to abandon an 
alliance which was boped tor by all those in- 
terested in me, in which I have dreamed for 
many, many vearsthat I should find my hap- 
piness, and which is now dissolved only by ex- 
ternal circumstances! I may truly say that 
I have been badly played with all this time 
through the intrigues of men; and yet no 
grudge against them enters my heart. God 
uses men on this earth as his instruments 
through which he directs our destinies accord- 
ing to his will. And he who sends such heavy 
trials, shows us also the wavs cf comfort and 
of strength. Tothis I sball firmly hold, but 
my heart is torn, and human sympathy can 
soothe it, but not heal.” 


And this is his last answer to his father: 


“You have, dearest father, given the deci- 
sion of my fate which I had to anticipate, and 
yet shrunk from anticipating as long as a ray 
of hope was left to me. Read my heart to find 
there inexpressible gratitude for the countless 
tokens of your kindness, love, and mercy which 
you bave given me in the last five troubled 
years, but, above all, for your letter of yester- 
day, whicu has moved me indescribably. Your 
fatherly love and goodness, your deep sympa- 
thy with my hard fate, the recalling of my 
royal duties, the acknowledgment of the worthi 
ness of her whom I love, tbe allusion to all 
those attempts which your love for your chil- 
dren bade you make in order to fulfil the 
wishes of my heart—to fina all this in those 
lines which decided my fate, sheds comfort and 
inexpressible gratitude on my broken heart. 
shall justify your trust, and by trampling 
down my deep erief and steadfastly bearing the 
inevitable I shall overcome. So 1 close these 
important lines, with a broken heart, but with 
aheart that clings to you, dearest tather, more 
lovingly than ever. For vour fatherly love 
was never greater than in this hard decision.” 


Three years after this letter, Prince William 
led the Princess Augusta of Saxe-Weimar to 
the altar, Elise remained unmarried, living 
in the retirement of Ler family estate, a guar 
dian angel to all who came near her. She died 
of consumption in 1833. Very properly does 
the editor of Prince William’s letters apply to 
this romance of princely life in the nineteenth 
century the old German ballad— 





**Es waren zwei Kénigskinder, 
Die hatien einander so lieb: 
Sie konnten zusammen nicht kommen, 
Das Wasser war viel zu tlef.”’ 

— President Eliot’s Harvard University re- 
port for the past year is on the whole buoyant 
in tone. The stream of beneficence has not 
failed, salutary reforms in guidance and iu 
discipline have been instituted, living has been 
made cheaper. ‘* The cost of living in Cam- 
bridge is lower now than at any time since 
1561.” A problem to be attacked is the short- 
ening of the college course, ‘‘ Wherever the 
fault, and whatever the remedy, it is clear that 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts is taken in the 
United States later than in any other country 
in which the degree is used, and too late for 
the best interests of the individuals who aspire 
to it, and of the institutions which confer it.” 
The problem of college athletics bas hardly be- 
gun to be solved, but President Eliot’s position 
is further advanced than ever, ‘* What is de- 
sirable for the right conduct of college sports 
is, that all practice should be at home and only 
with other organizations within the same col- 
lege.” So far so good. But President Eliot 
would still retain inter-collegiate contests, con- 
fining them to ‘’ two fairly-matched colleges” 
—in other words, to Harvard and Yale. The 
foot-ball and base-ball leagues have miserably 
failed, be says, to effect reform or to prevent in- 
cessant misunderstandings. He rests his hopes 
of a dual arrangement, without league or as- 
sociation, on the relatively good conduct of 
the inter-collegiate boat-races. To our minds, 
the premises are faulty. These boat-races from 
the beginning, when they were the sole form of 
college contests, fostered a deplorable special 
antagonism between Harvard and Yale, kept 
alive the false muscular standard of college su- 
periority, and were attended with all the evils 
inseparable from transporting large masses of 
excited youth to a distance from surveillance 
and restraint, together with betting. President 
Eliot records as ‘‘an agreeable incident of the 
year” a report on the ‘‘ moral tone, intellectual 
earnestness, and general advantages” of the 
University by a committee of students drawn 
to it from other colleges. Passing by the dis- 
agreeable defensive appearance of such a docu- 
ment, we think it may be affirmed that nothing 
has done so much to stimulate rumors injurious 
to Harvard as the jealousies engendered by in- 
ter-collegiate contests, and that nothing will 
do so much to suppress the manufacture of 
such rumors as the total abolition of such con- 
tests and the sticking closely to business —7. e., 
to the task of turning out the best equipped 
minds which the science and resources of the 
College can produce. 

— The official relation of the public to the Yo- 
semite is not popularly understvod, In 1864 
Congress gave the Yosemite Valley to the State 
of California, upon the condition that it should 
be inalienably held for public use, resort, and 
recreation, that it should be managed by an 
unpaid commission, and that the income de- 
rived from certain authorized limited leases 
should be devoted to its maintenance and im- 
provement. The public spirited citizens who 
are or who have been the Board of Commis- 
sioners (for, in common with much of the pub- 
lic service in that troubled State, under the 
new Constitution, it has undergone cbanges 
which, in this case, the courts have yet to 
settle), although the recipients of local censure, 
appear to have discharged their duties with 
zeal and intelligence under very adverse con- 
ditions. For the State does not seem to realize 
the character of this treasure, and bas treated 
it with the narrow-mindedness that theaverage 
legislator so often shows towards similar ob- 
jects. For years not sven the meagre salary 





due the local guardian was voted, preposterous 
claims for squatters’ damages were seriously en- 
tertuined, and the reservation seemed to be 
regarded as an endowment, not a trust. 
Two bridges across the Merced are the 
sole indications that the commonwealth has 
any interest in this domain. Indeed, ex- 
cellent legal authority is of opinion that 
California bas forfeited its title, and that 
the control might equitably and in law 
revert to the general Government. The 
Interior Department might administer it 
through an appropriate organization, to the 
benefit of the place and the advantage of its 
visitors. As it stands, the Commissioners are 
he)pless to do more than to protect the valley 
from direct violence, and, by a maximum 
tariff, to avert such overcharges as disgrace 
many other public resorts. In the absence of 
positive means to render its beauties more ac- 
cessible, they have authorized private parties 
to build toll trails to some of tie more attrac- 
tive points. The trails, made at considerable 
expense and kept in repair with great labor, 
lapse at the end of ten years to the Commis- 
sion, but, meanwhile, the tolls, ranging from 
50 cents to $1 and paid but once in a season, 
give a revenue to the buillers. These mode- 
rate charges have been represented as extor- 
tions, and to those who are ignorant of the 
niggardliness of the State they seem inexplica- 
ble. But, really, that men could be found to 
construct these roads under the circumstances 
is a matter of public gratulation. When Cali- 
fornia discharges her duty towards the trust, 
and with broader policy brings its beauties 
fairly within reach, the swelling tide of visitors 
and their increased expenditure will repay the 
State, even in a material sense, a hundred fold. 


BANCROFT’S UTAH.—IL 


History of Utah. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
1540-1887. San Francisco: The History Com- 
pany. Svo, pp. xlvii., 508. 


THE outcome of Mormonism is still a problem 
of grave interest for the people of the United 
States. Its domination in Utah has, for a 
quarter of a century, kept that Territory from 
admission as a State intothe Union. Although 
the ‘‘Gentile” population has of late years so 
largely increased that the Mormon rule in the 
municipality of Salt Lake City is seemingly 
about to end, the sect is no doubt largely in the 
ascendant in the Territory as a whole. The 
opening of the Union Pacific Railway and the 
death of Brigham Young were, respectively, 
events on Which many persons confidently pre- 
dicted the abandonment of polygamy or the 
dissolution of the church organization. More 
than twenty years have elapsed since the first, 
aud more than twelve since the other, but Mor- 
monism is still vigorous. Its leading men have 
learned some prudence from closer contact with 
the new elements which have invaded the Ter- 
ritory: but they buve made no material change 
in their polity. It is probably true tbat the 
number of new polygamous marriages has 
diminished under the stringency of the acts 
of Congress, and some of the schisms in the 
body give hope that forces are at work to 
weaken the despotic control of the ‘ apos- 
tles” and the ‘first presidency” over the 
masses of ignerant peuple who make up the 
great body cf the Church. Yet if Utah were 
a State in the Union to-day, there is too much 
ground to expect that the whole power of the 
State organization would be used to drive 
away ‘‘ Gentile” residents and restore a bomo- 
geneous Mormon community under a system 
in which Church and State would not be sim- 
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ply harmonious, but identical. They would not 
intentionally make war upon the national 
Government—the hopelessness of that is too 
apparent; but their past history shows their 
cunning skill in using the forms of popular 
government under the autocratic direction of 
the heads of the Church, so that the absolute 
decrees of a hierarchy shall be executed before 
the world in the guise of democracy and uni- 
versal suffrage. It isbeyond doubt the convic- 
tion of this, impressed upon the minds of public 
men who have attacked the problem, that has 
kept Utah for a whole generation within the 
grasp of national law. This is why reiterated 
denials have been returned by Congress to oft- 
repeated requests of the Territory for admis- 
sion to the Union, 

Although polygamy is now the odious fea- 
ture first thought of when Mormonism is men- 
tioned, it has not been the cause of the colli- 
sions between the Mormons and their neigh- 
bors. Missouri made war upon them and ex- 
pelled them from ber territory before poly 
gamy was openly practised among them, 
They were driven from Illinois, and their 
famous temple at Nauvoo became a ruin, be- 
fore the disgusting doctrine had been avowed; 
and one of the last acts of the Church on the 
east bank of the Mississippi was the excommu- 
nication of a preacher who had prematurely 
advocated it in public. We must look else 
where for the cause of their collision with the 
people who lived near them, and for the con- 
stant tendency to make crusades against them, 
Ignorant impostors had been followed by de- 
luded dupes before Joe Smith pretended to 
find the golden plates of a new revelation in 
Ontario County. Shakers and Dunkers had 
established religious communities, excluding 
the world, before the Mormons began to “ ga- 
ther unto Zion.” Why, then, did these last 
so soon find every man’s hand against them ? 

The word ‘‘crusade” itself suggests the 
answer. Like the Mohammedans, the Mormons 
distinctly avowed the intended triumph of 
their faith, and the establishment of the reign 
of the Latter-Day Saints upon the earth, by the 
physical conquest of the nations, The slaugh- 
ter of the Amalekites was not to them a figure 
of speech representing a spiritual triumph of 
their faith by the submission of consciences: 
they meant it literally. Their publications 
and their harangues are full of the proof of it. 
Hardly had the ‘ prophet” made the first 
organization of bis Church at Kirtland, Ohio, 
when he formed a military company witha 
view to their march to Missouri. Later, the 
company expanded into the Nauvoo Legion 
with a lieutenant-general, nine major-generals 
and brigadiers, and afull complement of sub- 
ordinates; the rank and file enrolling all the 
able-bodied men in the Church. This organi- 
zation was never disbanded, and only ceased 
its public parades and drills when forbidden by 
Gov. Shaffer in Utah in 1870, after an un- 
broken existence of more than thirty years. 

In 1831, Smith, by one of his formal ‘ reve- 
lations,” announced Independence, Mo. (in 
Jackson County), as the divinely appointed 
centre of Zion, and a location for the temple 
was fixed near the court-house, From this 
centre the kingdom of the Saints was to expand, 
first over the United States and then over the 
world. As a revelation by their * prophet” 
this has never been abrogated, and it is a curi- 
ous fact that Brigham Young, in making his 
will in the last years of his life, provided for 
his burial in Utah, though he added, ‘* but if I 
should live to go back with the Church to Jack- 
son County, I wish to be buried there” No 
better proof could be given of tenacious adhe: 
ence to the original purpose and faith in this 








respect, which was adopted in the earliest days 
of the Church. 

The most striking feature in Mormon propa- 
gandism was its early success among the un 
educated classes in England and Wales. The 
bands of recruits coming to them across the 
ocean made Smith and his counsellors over- 
confident and incautious. They were not the 
first to appeal to force: common prudence di 
tated that they should wait. Their visions of 
empire were preached abroad, however, as a 
means of attracting converts, and the rough 
neighborhoods of the frontier became excited. 
A backwoodsman is as capable as a king of un- 
derstanding the practical maxim that if a col- 
lision is sure to come, the advantage is with 


the initiative. The real secret of the gathering 
of mobs lay there. 

Smith’s plan was to concentrate his follow- 
ers, first obtaining control of a township and 
its legal organization, then of 
of a State. 
elect magistrates, sheriffs, judges, and his ** le 


a county, then 
His people acting as a unit would 


gion” would be theever-ready posse comitatus 
He himself, as the divinely inspired prophet and 
leader, would mould the will of 
wax, and be the real power behind the simula 
crum of popular sovereignty. The outbreak in 
Missouri 
ganized, and, after a bitter struggle, in which 


his people like 


came before bis forces were ail or- 
the Missourians were the aggressors and the 
Mormons the greater sufferers, the exodus was 
accomplished, and a new settlement was made 
at Nauvoo. 

The Mormons were at 
Illinois, and a too liberal charter for thelr city 
was granted by the Legislature. 


first welcomed into 

The swelling 
tide of immigration turned the heads of the 
leaders, for Nauvoo became the largest city of 
the State, and the Mormon vote, cast as a unit, 
controlled the Congressional district by hold 
ing the balance of power between Whigs and 
Democrats. In the same way their power in 
the Legislature that Stephen A. 
Douglas, when first elected to the Senate of 
the United States, was called by his opponents 
‘*the Mormon Senator.” intoxicated by the 
tide of power which seemed to rush in his 
favor, Smith, in 1544, first interrogated the 
candidates for the Presidency with a view to 
the casting of the vote of his followers, and 
The 
Nauvoo municipality placed their ordinances 
above State laws. 
ciared by Goy. Ford, with whom they had affili- 
ated politically), 


was such 


soon announced himself as a candidate. 


They enacted (as is de 


“that no writ issued from any other place 
than Nauvoo, for the arrest of any person in 
it, should be executed in this city, without ao 
approval endorsed thereon by the Mavor; that 
if any public officer, by virtue of any foreign 
writ, should attempt to make an arrest in the 
city without such approval of bis process, he 
should be imprisoned for life, and that the 
Governor of the State should not bave the 
power of pardoning the offender without the 
consent of the Mayor.” 

A very small medicum of the spirit of 
prophesy should have taught Smith that a 
collision not far off. The 


was the issue of the tirst number of an opposi 


new was 


tion paper in Nauvoo, charging the ** prophet 
with immoralities which 


A second never was issued. The city 


have since become n 
torious. 
council summarily 
sance, and the marsktal, 
the * legion,” destroyed the establishment with 
its press, type, etc. The loca! courts refused 
The proprietors sought it in courts 
while in Nau- 

under arms 
As had happen- 
nd as happen 


declared the paper a nui 


letachment of 


with a « 


redress. 
outside the Mormon settlement 
the 
and a defiant attitude taken 


ed before in Misouri, however, 


yoo whole “legion” was put 
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ed later in Utah, the Church leaders gave way 
when brought face to face with actual war; 
and Smith, with 


ted to arrest, 


his chief counsellors 


, submit- 
treason being now added to the 
¢ 


charges. The murder of Smith and his brother 


at the Carthage jail was by a disguised mot 


with the usual preiext of mobs, that they fear 


ed the chicane and delay of the law The mil 
tia of the State reassembled, bur it was now to 
drive the Mormons from Hiinois, 

A second and more wonderful exodus took 
place. Brigham Young assumed the Jeader- 
ship by a sort of p @état, excommunicat 
ing Sidney Rigdon, his chef rival It is not 


strange that, to a fanatica! multitude saturated 


with the phraseology of the Jewish story, and 


with its idea of intense unity under a militant 


theocracy, the march across the pluins seemed 
a miraculous exhibition of divine leaders! 


basin of the 


seemed to be out of the reach of the w 1 and 
it Was not altogether irrational for Brigham 
Young tothink and to declare that in ten 
years he would build a community that ld 
defy the United States There was 1 hange 
in general purpose or aim Polygamy was 
openly proclaimed, but Smith's ** revelation 

concerning it dated back to IS4), nine vears 
before its avowal. Its] at ecked the 





spread of Mormonism in Europe as at home, 
and the culmination of the growth of the sect 
dates from that time 


In Utah the same causes which had 














in fissouri and Illinois pr luced the same r 
sults, modified by the new situat The 
hierarchy was all in all The f s of civ 
goverument were ony t urr’y t the w f 
the Church, and this soon came to mean the 
will of Brigham Young, wt rom Vear to vear 
Was reclected at stall prophet, seer, and 
revelator The attempt to set upa Territorial 
organization wit! Gent ges and t 
officers proved a fare It was tolerated s 
long as it did nothing. Frebate courts were 
established by the Mor n Legislature i he 
several counties and given general : n, 
ivil and criminal ch obstacles 1 he 
way of appeal as » tl f Value 
Juries in the United States « s, whether 
grand or petit, would enfor 1 AW against 
the Mormon politv, or in any ntroversy 
bet Weel lividu at all involving ques- 
tions of land tenure or personal tests. We 
may pass y the de e ground con 
cerping secret executious by the ‘‘ Danites 





‘blood atonement” 


who leaned towards apostasy, an 
that the 


Nauvoo, 


true seat 
is the 
which declares 
and to 
force whenever the hierarchy shall regard it 

shall think the time 


The repressive legislation of the United States 


its right to dominate the State, do it by 


prudent, or ripe for it. 
eannot be understocd except this be kept in 
mind. Polygamy is an incident which has sim- 
plified the problem by the disgust and hatred 
with which all civilized people view such an 
institution, To make a religious duty of the 
committal of a 
universal antagonism, and gives a plain and 
simple But, as 
shown, the cause of collision lies back of poly- 


It will not die when polygamy is sup- 


common-law crime, arouses 


point of attack. has been 
gamy. 
pressed, except as a general decay in the vi- 
tality of the sect shall accompany the sup- 
pression. 

The problem before American statesmen, 
then, has been and still is, how to deal, under 
the forms of our democratic institutions, with 
an organized community which does not share 
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the spirit of those institutions, and does not as- 
similate with the rest of the people, but uses 
the powers and the privileges of citizenship 
with a real aim at destroying the State? The 
practical answer bas not been illogical in sub- 
stance, however inconsistent it may have been 
in form. It has been to ignore it when its 
strength is contemptible, torepress its criminal 
development and trust to time so long as des- 
perate collision can be avoided, and to crush it 
ruthlessly when that limit is passed. 

The necessity of general homogeneity in a 
State is a thing which Americans instinctively 
assume without arguing much about it. It is 
among the fundamentals of the unwritten law, 
lying beneath our formal constitutions them- 
selves, By virtue of it we have shouldered off 
Indian tribes beyond our ever-advancing fron- 
tier, till we have planted the remnants upon 
reservations to dwindle away in the midst of a 
civilization few of them can comprehend or 
accept. The clashing between the practical 
unwritten law and over-elaborated theories of 
democracy has made us seem vacillating, un- 
just, cruel; but the tide of civilization hae rolled 
on. The logic of events has been stronger than 
the logic of theorists. 

The Mormon question is of the same sort. 
We have been charged with violating the 
sacred rights of majorities by refusing to let 
Utah govern itself like its much smaller neigh- 
bor, Nevada. We have been charged with im- 
posing distasteful rulers upon a nominally free 
people. We have been charged with disfran- 
chising citizens because of their religion, with 
setting up a minority rule, with packing juries, 
and with holding a community down by a 
standingarmy. It is all true inform, and if the 
answer that Mormonism is essentially unre- 
publican and un-American is not a sufficient 
answer, there is none. If the law of real poli- 
tical homogeneity as a necessary condition of a 
great State is in fact the most fundamental 
thing in political science, the answer is con- 
clusive. The result will be that the pressure 
of the national hand will be felt till Mormon- 
isin dwindles into insignificance again and loses 
allimportance as a political element in Utah. 
If it goes further, it wili fare worse. He must 
be a very shallow reader of American history 
who does not see that the people will never 
long allow the forms of democracy to be used 
to destroy its substance, much less to set up an 
autocratic despotism. 


FATHERS AND SONS. 

James G. Birney and His Times. By William 

Birney. D. Appleton & Co. 1890. 
On the 17th of September, 1830, Boston cele- 
brated the 200th anniversary of its foundation. 
Among the lookers-on at the festival was a 
native Kentuckian of good family, who, a 
graduate of Princeton College, an eminent 
lawyer living at Huntsville, Ala., had come 
North on a mission from the University of 
Alabama to procure for that institution a 
president and several professors. Such a mis- 
sion would of itself have insured him a cordial 
reception in the Athens of America. But Mr. 
Birney was a man of elegant appearance and 
manners, and possessed ample means; he was 
not only a gentleman, but a Southern gentle- 
man, in the best sense of the term; withal 
he was a slaveholder, and in the eyes of 
Boston respectability this circumstance capped 
his social credentials, All doors were open to 
him. He met Webster and Ticknor, he called 
on President Everett at Harvard. 

Amid the city’s throng on the same occasion 
there was, in all probability, a youth younger 
by fourteen years than the Southern visitor, 





a native of Essex County, Mass., of obscure 
and very humble parentage and no family con- 
nections, uneducated beyond the grammar 
school, a printer by trade, an editor unsuccess- 
ful in three or four enterprises, poor as a 
church mouse, and a recent inmate of the 
Baltimore jail. He had just returned to Bos- 
ton by way of Philadelphia, New York, and 
Hartford; and if he had counted upon any wel- 
come to the city which was to be his future 
home, he had utterly forfeited it by publicly 
addressing en route sundry gatherings of ‘‘free 
niggers.” Moreover, he carried in his pocket 
the draft of ‘* Proposals for publishing a week- 
ly periodical in Washington City, to be enti- 
tled the Public Liberator, and Journal of the 
Times,” whose primary object was to be ‘‘ the 
abolition of slavery, and the moral and intel- 
lectual elevation of our colored population.” 

Of these two men, however, Garrison was al- 
ready the more widely known, since his trial 
for libel and imprisonment on account of his 
denunciation of the domestic slave trade had 
drawn the attention of the press and excited 
general comment. The movement which, a 
month later, he inaugurated in Boston, with 
an abolition lecture in the only hall procura- 
ble—that of ‘' infidels’—was destined to shape 
the career, and consequently to determine the 
biography, of the high-bred Kentuckian. It 
was natural, therefore, to expect in any ade- 
quate Life of Birney some mention of the edi- 
tor of the Liberator. The work before us does 
not err on this side. Its poverty-stricken in- 
dex is rarely analytical, but to Birney are as- 
signed three itemized columns, and to Garrison, 
ostentatiously, one, which is, besides, far from 
complete in its references. There are, indeed, 
very few pages on which one cannot read Gar- 
rison between the lines, and the fact is scarcely 
concealed that Garrison and not Birney is the 
main subject of what purports to be biography 
and history, and is really one long defamation 
of a person whose name does not appear in the 
title. 

The author’s story of the genesis of this pro- 
duction is curious. He relates in his preface 
that his father had always met, on the part of 
anti-slavery historians, with ‘‘such a consen- 
sus of favorable appreciation” that ‘‘ there 
seemed to be no need of a[second] biography of 
James G. Birney. It transpired, however,” he 
continues, ‘‘ about 1883, that the sons of Mr. 
Garrison were preparing an ample memoir of 
their father—a work which, from a filial stand- 
point, involved the reproduction and expression 
of Mr. Garrison’s theories and prejudices. 
The first two volumes of the memoir appeared 
in [October] 1885.” We pause to remark that 
the undertaking of a family biography was an- 
nounced, within three weeks of Mr. Garrison’s 
death, in the Nation of June 12, 1879 (p. 405). 
That it would be ‘‘ ample” was unknown to any 
one at that time or in 1883, That it would “ in- 
volve the reproduction and expression of Mr. 
Garrison’s theories and prejudices ” was equally 
unknown till 1885; but as this meant simply 
painting Mr. Garrison as he was, it ought really 
to have caused alarm to nobody, but rather to 
have inspired confidence in his biographers. 
Gen. Birney’s phraseology, however, is intended 
to convey the idea of misrepresentation and 
distortion, as he shows by citing an obiter dic- 
tum of Mr. A. G. Riddle’s, in 1886, that the 
‘*way of writing history lately attempted” in 
the ‘ Life of Garrison’ should not be ‘‘ accept- 
ed without protest,” and that the work wasa 
“challenge” to ‘the sons of the late J. G. 
Birney.” 

By this subtle but incoherent tissue, Gen. 
Birney insinuates that his rest was undisturbed 
till 1883, and not completely broken till 1885, 





and perhaps that he even needed the incentive 
of bis neighbor Riddle to undertake the filial 
duty of showing how history should be writ- 
ten. He next records the completion of the 
* Life of Garrison’ in October, 1889, and only 
then says that he (as a ‘surviving political 
abolitionist ”) cannot afford to let it go without 
protest—as if he had accomplished his task be- 
tween that date and January 10,1890. Now 
the truth is, that as far back as 1881 he gave 
publicity to his intention to write a ‘ Life and 
Times’ of his father, showing the “rise, 
growth, and success of the anti-slavery move- 
ment in the United States.’’ This notice was 
copied into the Nation of September 29, 1881 
(p. 254); and a passage on p. 105 of the present 
work shows that in 1882 he was in corre 
spondence on the subject. In short, neither 
the contents nor the method of the ‘ Life of 
Garrison,’ nor any rumor about them, bad 
anything to do with Gen, Birney’s motive in 
writing the Life of his father. 

This suppressio veri and suggestio falsi is 
characteristic of every part of the volume be- 
fore us, and it is bewildering to chouse exam- 
ples from such a mass. The orderliness of the 
narrative (and its completeness) is entirely sac- 
rificed to the necessity of belittling, discredit- 
ing, and reviling Mr. Garrison from beginning 
to end. This is obvious to the most casual 
reader, and is the sole explanation of the 
author’s meddling with the ‘' Times,” in- 
stead of confining himself to a straightforward 
“Life.” His epigraph reads: ‘* The aboli- 
tion of slavery in the United States was 
neither an accident nor a miracle; it was a re- 
sult of evolution.” Wedo not know any one 
who disputes this truism, except Mr. Eli Thayer 
of Massachusetts. What Gen. Birney inti- 
mates by it is, not that Garrison had predeces- 
sors, but that his accession to the cause was 
unimportant, save in impeding and retarding 
it. To this end, he applies indiscriminately, 
as suits his fancy, the terms ‘ abolitionist” 
and ‘‘immediate abolitionist ” to any one who 
detested slavery before 1830, thus picturing a 
state of things satirized by Mr. Garrison in 
1831 in these words: ‘* Everybody is opposed 
to slavery. . O ves! there is an abun- 
dance of philanthropy among us: the difficulty 
is, we have too much, instead of too little of 
iw . . . Thereis nobody to reform (except 
the reformers)—here lies the difficulty.” 

James G. Birney, to his everlasting credit, 
worked himself, in a truly religious spirit, out 
of the slaveholding relation, emancipating the 
few domestic servants retained when he gave 
up plantation life, and later those bequeathed 
(by agreement) by his father as his portion of 
the latter’s estate. Asin the case of many oth- 
ers, his first stopping-place in his abolition pil- 
grimage was the American Colonization Soci- 
ety, of which he became an earnest agent till 
convinced of its essential folly and wickedness. 
What was this Society ? Gen. Birney does not 
think it incumbent on him to give any direct 
account of it ; and though he honors his father 
for abandoning it in 1834, he quotes with relish 
J. G. Birney’s reference, in 1832-33, to the 
“rhapsodies” of Mr. Garrison’s destructive 
pamphlet, ‘Thoughts on Colonization’ (pub- 
lished in 1832), together with the official Colo- 
uization abuse of Mr. Garrison for it. Birney 
by and by removesto Kentucky, and founds, in 
March, 1835, a State anti-slavery society at 
Danville, auxiliary to the American Anti-Slav- 
ery Society. What was this parent Society ? 
Who was at the bottom of it? Why were 
all the anti-slavery societies formed later 
in affiliation with it? Gen. Birney does 
not immediately enlighten his readers: the 
“evolution” is at work, and they should be 
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satistied. 
they are tolerant of falsification in fine print 
as well as in large, that the Philadelphia Con- 
vention which founded the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1833 was but one ina long 
series of ‘‘ associations of a national character 
to promote the abolition of slavery "—only this 
and nothing more ; that Garrison had no hand 
in calling it, and, though he drew up the De- 
claration of Sentiments (including a rough 
draft invented by Gen. Birney in order to get 
it rejected by Mr. Garrison's fellow-committee- 
men), he played a very subordinate part 
throughout, 

Forcibly prevented from publishing an anti- 
slavery paper in Kentucky, Mr. Birney cross- 
ed the Ohio, and in January, 1836, started the 
Philanthropist at New Richmond, with a 
speedy transfer to Cincinnati. Simultaneously 
he was made a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State (Garrisonian) Anti-Slavery 
Society, which he had helped to found the pre- 
vious year, and he rendered efficient aid in 
multiplying afliliated societies, every one of 
which, on any rationai principle of ‘* evolu- 
tion,” was derived from the organization un- 
questionably founded by Garrison in Boston on 
January 1, 1852, Mr. Birney had no illusions 
on this subject, but his son industriously con- 
ceals the relationship, nor does he dwell on the 
parallel between the mob which, on July 30, 
1836, destroyed the press of the Philanthropist, 
and that more famous one in which Mr. Garri- 
son was involved on October 21, 1835, both hay- 
ing the approbation and participation of the 
most respectable citizens, and having 
preceded by public meetings instigating to 
mob violence. At the Cincinnati meeting J. 
G,. Birney’s conduct was intrepid and admir- 
able (he was absent during the sacking of his 
ottice), but the son would fain magnify it by 
making light of the Garrison mob, which he 
characteristically dismisses without even nam- 
ing the chief victim of it. The father, on the 
other hand, in his letter of December 9, 1835, 
to the Alabamians, in defence of the Garrison- 
ian abolitionists, wrote of the same event : 

‘* You have excited your instruments to war 
against associations of unoffending and re- 
spectable females [the Boston Female Anti- 
Slavery Society]; to trample under their un- 
hallowed feet, in the person of an American 
citizen [Garrison], the most sacred immunities 
of law, and to shout their fierce triumphs over 
Constitutional rights, and to celebrate their 
foul orgies in the face of day, and almost in 
the vestibule of the venerated ‘cradle of liber- 
ty’ [Faneuil Hail].” 

In 1837 the magnet of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society drew Birney out of journalism 
into official connection with this body, and led 
to his removal to New York to become Corre- 
sponding Secretary. At this point his son’s 
reticence or lack of original material is most 
felt, for there was opportunity to make an in- 
teresting contribution to the history of the 
anti-slavery cause. Before leaving Cincinnati 
and the Philanthropist, Mr. Birney bad taken 
sides with the New York Executive Com- 
mittee and the Massachusetts orthodox cleri 
-al abolitionists in the matter of the censor- 
ship sought to be enforced upon Mr. Garrison's 
theological opinions. Weare told that the im- 
pending schism was the main inducement for 
Birney to come to New York and take the post 
occupied by Judge Jay. But no proof is fur- 
nished unless it be the fact that he never prof- 
fered hospitality to the editor of the Liberator. 

Thoroughly disiagenuous is the whole treat- 
ment of Birney’s views as to political action. 
His son pretends that he was the first who 
‘*called abolitionists away from obsolete issues 
to true ones,” but he does not name these is- 
sues, neither does he point, nor can he point, to 
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any article in Garrison's Declaration of Senti 


ments—the abolition creed—which it was pro 
posed to drop when the moral organization 
should be converted into a political machine, as 


Birney and his friends came to desire. Gen 


Birney, on the other hand, studiously conceals 


the fact that, down to 1859, there was no oppo- 
sition between his father and Mr. Garrison as 
to the catechising of candidates for office, or as 
to voting (if one chose to vote) for anti-slavery 
men. He is silent about a circular signed by 
his father in July, 1838, preferring independent 
catechism to separate party nominations—the 
ground consistently maintained by Garrison. 
The change and the division came when the 
agitation for a third party began to make head 


in central New York, and when Mr. Birney 


made his amusing attempt to read the founder 


of the American Anti-Slavery Society out of it 
because of some Quakerish scruples about his 
own voting. Gen. Birney’s account of this col 
lision is neither full nor fair. It ended, in 1540, 
in the secession of Mr. Birney and his friends 
from the Garrisonian organization, in Birney’s 
virtual withdrawal from the anti-slavery pro- 
paganda, and relegation to the function of a 
standing Presidential candidate—by fitness, not 
by self-seeking—until he was physically dis- 
abled in 1545, when the story of bis life ceases 


sk 


Meanwhile, he had been sent abroad to the | 


World's Anti-Slavery Convention of IM40 as a 
delegate nominally of the American Anuti-Slav- 
ery Society, but really of the Executive Com 


mittee hostile to Garrison, and foreseeing its | 


overthrow at the annual meeting. ‘The funds 
voted him by the Committee for his travelling 
expenses were taken from the Society's treasury 
on the same day when it was voted, for the want 
ofa smaller sum, to transfer the Society's organ, 
the Emancipator, to another ownership—an act 
Smith, de- 
it 


which Birney’s kinsman, Gerrit 
clared indefensible, and concerning 
would be desirable to learn Birney’s opiuk 


which 
mm, 
seeing that he was amember of the Committee. 
But his son is dumb on this delicate subject, 
and inexcusably puts in the background, with 
slight apologetic mention, his father’s greatest 
literary monument—the historic pamphlet com- 
posed during his English tour, 
American Churcbes the Bulwarks of Slavery.’ 
The Rev. Beriah Green, in his ‘Campaign Lif 
of Birney’ (1844, p. 1), om the other } 


*s} 7 ‘Ty 
called Phe 


and, de 


clared ‘Sit must not be disposed of with a pas 
ing notice merely,” and gave tive pages to it 
His son’s moderation is accounted for by his 


policy of empbasizing Mr. Garrison's “* intidel 
ity” in season and out of season 





We have left ourselves no space to comme 
on Gen. Birney's failure to 
compact and 
rise, course, and fall of the Liberty party 
its 
can we dwell 


give a 
consecutive narrative 
successors. Nor, which we 


his father’s 


upon 
abolitionist, or on that private life which Gen, 
Birney relates (when he has an eye single to u 
with candor and charm. Our 
dent that Garrison bore t 
deadly hatred which grew 
and which he appears to 
all its venom to his 





ywards his parent ‘‘a 


stronger with years, 





bave transmitted in 
descendants [i ¢., bis bio- 
graphers}."" This is purely mythical. At the 


height of their opposition on grounds 


slavery policy, viz, in IM, Garrison expressed 
satisfaction that Birney bad been so well re 
ceived in England as an American abolitionist 





In 


the Liberator of De 
voted 


le to Birney, 


Life, vol. ii, p. 43). 
cember 4, 1557, he de 
by way of obituary, full of generous praise of 
the cause 


ruil 


a0 8 


from 


his character and services to 
1854 to 1Mu— 


‘*when he joined the malcontents, and com- 
mitted an error which 


proved fatal to his use- 






fulness, and w . we doubt no’, ! leep ly 
regretted toward the ! 
only a short time since he made a donation t 
the treasury of that [American Anti-Slavery 

Society, i ther wavs he bas indicated a 


ana in 
friendiy interest in its welfare. He was highly 


se of his life: to i i’ 


courteous and dignified in his manners, jess 
able asa speaker than as a writer, true to his 
convictions, and devoid of se rian malev« 
lence.” 

Such was Garrison's legacy of leadivy ba 
tred.” That the elder Birney became recot 
ciled to a Society presided over not only by a 
non-resistant and an ** infice but (in 1857) by 
a disunionist (for freedom’s sake), and gave 
money towards its support, is a fact assuredly 


not to be looked for in Gen, Birnevy's diatribe, 


which it makes ridiculous Half-a-dozen chap 
ters at most would have sufficed to contain a 
the novel information nee his fathe 
which he bas « sen to ywive A truer pres 
m of J. G Birney ean st be t fro 
Green's Life, whicha Inds ing tations fr 
his writings All Gen. Kirnev's history of 
the ‘* Times” is tainted by bis leading motiv 
to mahgn Garrison wl he has beet 
greatly assisted by the Life of t utter, wit! 
its convenient store of censure at pprooriu 
set forth without art vy oO s ation 
time, place, or circumstance 
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n the fi wing Ww s 
Int! lict of opinions and views which 
bas been waged for years over those phenomena 
connected with r kK <tr r wh are gene 
raliv understood to be i led under the term 
‘meta pbhism’ it s more restricted sense, 
it is to be feared tha any ‘theortes’ which 
have been put forward trom time to time are 
simply suspet led inthe air: instead of hang 
ing on toa senes of rigid tna frons from facts 
hey have often littie more than the Imagina- 
ae a 


tion of their authors 
Dr. Irving's work gives internal evidence of 


extensive personal research and investigation 


in the laboratory and library. His language 
s as involved, as full of parenthetical clauses, 
and consequently as difficult of comprehension, 
as that of the typical German investigator. 
While his reading of Continental and Ameri- 
ean works is unusual for an Englishman, it 


was apparently taken up somewhat as an after- 
thought, and the naive surprise he frequently 
expresses that, in the conclusions he had labori- 
ously reached, be had already been forestalled 
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by foreign authors, is thoroughly British. The 
rather strong and often contemptuous language 
in which he characterizes what he considers 
the errors of other geologists, is apt to lead the 
reader to suspect him of that rashness of state- 
ment which is a characteristic of immaturity. 
Still, his work, though containing no striking 
novelties, is of undoubted value to special stu- 
dents as a summary of the present state of 
knowledge of the chemical and physical side of 
this complicated problem, whose ultimate solu- 
tion tends to a knowledge of the character and 
manner of formation of the primeval crust of 
the earth. 

To most geclogists who might be attracted 
by the title of Mr. Harrison’s book, the sight 
of verses from Genesis i. at the head of each 
chapter would sufficiently typify the probable 
character of the book, as one of those many 
emanations from the minds of well-meaning 
men in whom a little knowledge has indeed 
proved a dangerous thing, and who think that 
the inspiration of a truly religious spirit will 
enable them to reach the final truths of geolo- 
gy, which the actual workers therein have 
missed through the want of this spirit. Pe- 
rusal will show, however, that Mr. Harrison’s 
work is superior to most of its class in that it 
is the result of a great deal of reading by one 
who must have had some grounding in geolo- 
gy, since he was a pupil of the late Prof. J. D. 
Forbes. He modestly disclaims the pretension 
that he shall be able to establish in this work a 
perfect ‘‘ theory of the whole earth,” but hopes 
to afford a basis for it, considering that the 
problem to be solved very much resembles a 
Chinese puzzle, the pieces of which are all 
given, the difficulty being to put them to- 
gether. It is on this notion that his book is 
constructed, the pieces of his Chinese puzzie 
consisting of short quotations from a few ex- 
cellent geological authors, such as Buckland, 
Lyell, Prestwich, Geikie, Bonney, and others, 
arranged in his own peculiar way, so as to 
support his conclusions, which, when differing 
from those of the authors quoted, are, as might 
be expected, of no scientific value whatever. 
Such books, however, like the more ingenious 
and imaginative speculations of Donnelly, will 
always find readers among people of that class 
who have more faith in quacks than in regu- 
larly educated pbysicians, 

More modest in form, but of greater intrinsic 
value than either of the above, is the work of 
the veteran geologist, Principal (now Sir Wil- 
liam) Dawson, Although described as a hand- 
book for the use of teachers, and for scientific 
travellers in the Dominion, it is in reality an 
epitome of the geology of that immense and 
(until within a few years) comparatively un- 
explored region stretching from our northern 
boundary towards tke Arctic Circle. The 
Geological Survey of Canada, though much 
less richly endowed than that of the United 
States, and having e@ more inaccessible region 
to examine, has yet accomplished very valua- 
ble results, especially in late years, which are 
summarized in this volume. In general. these 
correspond with those of their brother geolo- 
gists iu the United States, but on some points 
they still differ. 

With regard to glacial movements in the ex- 
treme north, Dawson says: 

‘* The facts so far developed in this northern 
part of the continent, and inthe Arctic islands, 
thus point to a movement of ice outward in all 
directions from the great Laurentian axis, or 
plateau, which extends from Labrador round 
the southern extremity of Hudson’s Bay to the 
Arctic Sea, rather than to any general flow of 


ice from the vicinity of the geographical pole 
southward,” 











accounting for many glacial phenomena as the 
result of floating ice, thus necessitating the 
supposition of very great subsidences of present 
land areas during the glacial period. British 
conservatism is also shown in the unwilling- 
ness of Canadian geologists to accept the natu- 
ral classification of the so-called Huronian 
rocks, proposed by the late R. D. Irving, as 
opposed to the extremely artificial and unnatu- 
ral ones originally established by Logan and 
Hunt. 


Arne, and the Fisher Lassie. By Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson. Translated from the Norse by 
Walter Low. [(Bohn’s Novelists’ Library.] 
London: George Bell & Sons; New York: 
Scribner & Welford. 


Ir the number of translations is the criterion 
of popularity of a foreign book, then both 
stories contained in the present volume have 
enjoyed an amount far beyond the ordinary 
allotment, for the present is the third English 
version of ‘ Arne’ and the fourth of the ‘ Fish- 
er Lassie.’ There is here, however, in each 
case a proper justification for a new transla- 
tion. Mr. Low has improved upon all of his 
predecessors, immeasurably upon some of them, 
and gives us, at last, an English rendition 
that retains in an admirable degree both the 
characteristic spirit of the original and that 
apparently artless simplicity which is itself the 
perfection of art, easy, perhaps, to appreciate, 
but difficult to catch and to hold through the 
medium of another language. 

The two stories, although alike generically 
“ village novels,” are widely different in cha- 
racter, but it isa happy thought tobring them 
together in one volume. ‘ Arne’ belongs to the 
early period of Bjérnson’s literary life (it was 
written in 1858), and shows its youth in a free- 
dom and freshness of manner which in an older 
writer is either apt to be repressed as imma- 
ture, or, more frequently, is soon utterly lost 
is spite of all effort to retain it. The story 
tells how the peasant boy, Arne, whose talents 
his drunken fiddler father abuses in encourag- 
ing him to make ribald verses, comes through 
the fire unscathed, and, at last, like the lad in 
the fairy tale who gets the princess, carries off 
as his wife the fairest girl in the whole country- 
side. It is a pure idyll, in which the landscape 
is supplied by the mountains of Norway, with 
their pine-covered sides and sloping fields and 
wide views across the lake to the isolated farm- 
steads on its shores, The materials of the story 
are often sordid enough, and not over-poetic, 
but the author has given it all a spirit that in- 
variably lifts it above its environment and turns 
towards us its brighter side. The prose is in- 
terspersed with Arne’s songs, 

The ‘Fisher Lassie'is a novel of stronger 
purpose, and shows in every way a firmer and 
maturer literary power. It appeared origi- 
nally in 1868, ten years after ‘ Arne’ was writ- 
ten. The intervening period was for Bjérnson 
one of constant literary activity, and some of 
his best dramatic work lies within it, From 
1865 to 1867, he was director of the theatre at 
Christiania, and to this fact is clearly due the 
motive of this story, which is a strong and 
manly plea for the profession of the actor. 
Petra, the ‘‘ Fisher Lassie,” who has succeeded 
to her title from her mother, leads, as a chiid, 
ber hordes of street urchins in all their mad 
pranks, but is taken in hand by the son of the 
village pastor, and given an education much 
above her rank in life. Afterwards, driven 
away an outcast by her own unthinking folly, 
but guiltless of any deeper fault, she cumes to 
Bergen and for the first time sees a play at the 





He still clings, however’, to the old method of 


theatre. When she is made to understand that 





it is acting, and not reality, that she has seen, 
she determines then and there that she will 
follow what she says to herself surely is ‘‘ the 
greatest calling on earth.” The director, to 
whom she presents herself, tinds that she has 
not the slightest conception of what being an 
actor implies, and none of its requirements,and, 
chagrined beyond measure, she again flees any- 
where to be away from it all, but this time 
falls into the good hands of a clergyman far 
up among the mountains. It is her career here, 
and the struggle of the old clergyman with his 
preconceived opinions about the stage and 
their final overthrow, that form the main 
argument of the story; and the book ends 
when the curtain rises at the first appearance 
of the young actress, before whom in the audi- 
ence sit the clergyman, her mother, who had 
cast her adrift, and her benefactor and whilom 
lover, the pastor’s son, whom she had re- 
nounced for her art’s sake. It is a story ad- 
mirable in purpose and admirably told. Its 
situations are distinctively dramatic, and the 
principal characters have to a rare degree the 
quality of personality that leaves them behind 
in the memory as unmistakably real. 

In grouping ‘ Arne’ and the ‘ Fisher Lassie’ 
together, the translator has not only associated 
two stories that show different phases of Bjérn- 
son’s literary work, but he has thus incidental- 
ly instituted a comparison of some interest be- 
tween an earlier and a later point in a career 
that belongs not only to Norway, but to the 
world, 





A Study of Ben Jonson. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. Worthington Co. 1859. 


THE general character of Swinburne’s criticism 
has been so amply illustrated in his previous 
volumes upon the dramatists and others that 
one knows beforehand the sort of laudation 
which he will bestow upon Jonson, and antici- 
pates the pean of appreciation, relieved by 
damnatory clauses visited upon some conve- 
nient blockhead, which he will raise in the 
‘*Laureate’s” praise. He surveys the entire 
work of Jonson, plays, masques, lyrics, and 
the ‘ Discoveries,’ in much detail. The method 
he employs has the disadvantage of rendering 
his criticism almost wholly useless to those who 
are not intimately acquainted with the special 
work at the moment considered; but as the 
stress of the author’s eloquence necessarily 
bears upon the four or five principal dramas, 
the reader who may never have devoured the 
whole of the poet’s work gets a sufficient idea 
of the amount, or perhaps one may better say 
of the temperature, of Swinburne’s approval of 
the first of ‘‘ the giants.” Reasons are always 
few in this critic’s pages; but vehemence of 
panegyric shows the extent to which in each 
particular case he has been excited by the 
poet’s power. 

He does not praise Jonson, however, without 
reservation. His old distinction between the 
“giants” (Dryden, Byron, and Jonson) and the 
“gods” (Shakspere and Shelley) stands him in 
good stead and marks out a convenient limit to 
his eulogy. He denies to Jonson the divine in- 
spiration, the free song, the charm of the born 
poet. Lyrical power, he declares, this drama- 
tist did not really possess, and though he wrote, 
by happy accident, a few excellent stanzas oc- 
casionally, yet he never really sang, like Barn- 
well, for example. This limitation of the praise 
accorded to Jonson seems to us in the right 
line, since he has been overvalued as a lyrical 
writer in this century. Otherwise, Swinburne 
does not add to our knowledge of Jonson’s art 
or genius. He seems to think that the poet's 





‘Discoveries’ have never been heard of before, 
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and brings them forward as a treasure-trove; | 


but they are well worth the emphasis and re- 
lief which they thus gain. Finally, the object 
of Swinburne’s objurgation in this instance is 
the editors of the text upon which he ventures 
a few emendations, several of which are excel- 
lent, but all do not seem to us improvements, 





A Race with the Sun. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


By Carter H. Harrison. 


THE letters which Mr. Harrison sent home to 
the newspapers in Chicago, of which city he 
was formerly Mayor, have been collected by 
him, and in condensed form printed in a hand- 
some octavo volume. The book weighs more 
than four pounds, contains 569 pages, and 32 
full-page illustrations, The fair white paper, 
wide margins, handsome binding, and clear pic- 
tures make this one of the most attractive 
works of travel issued during the past year ; 
but in the main it cannot be said that the text 
is vastly above the average of people who 
travel round the world and then make books. 
More than fifteen years of official life and wide 
observation of men and things in our own 
country certainly prepared Mr. Harrison to 
see the seven great wonders of the world, and 
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thonsands of minor matters into which the 
average tourist does not inquire and for which 
he does not look. 


of his pages with American slang, however, 


| of the world which lies in the beaten tra 
The generous interlarding 


and his manifest receptivity for the local mis- | 


information so plentiful at the Hong, tea- 


table, and club-house of the commercial ports | 
of the East, mar his text, and show that better | 
| editing of his material would have improved it 
| asa book. The use of the English language is 


not that of the purist or the pedant, and the 
liberties taken with it are noticeable’ Some 
words are used in a sense not known to the 
standard dictionaries, though probably under- 
stood in Chicago. 

Mr. Harrison has named his lively book ‘ A 
Race with the Sun,’ because he took his course 
round the world westward. 
than five hundred 


He occupied more 
days, 


making a sixteen- | 


months’ tour of Manitoba, Oregon, Washing: | 


ton, Japan, China, Siam, Burmah, India, Cey- 
lon, Egypt, Greece, Turkey, and the countries 


of northern Europe. Being in company with 


| two lads, he took pains to see what would inte- | 
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Sir Charles W. Dilke’s New Book uniform with James Bryce’s *American Commonwealth.’ 


PROBLEMS OF GREATER BRITAIN. 


By the Right Hon. Sir Cuar Les W. Divxe, Bart. With Maps, large 12mo, $4.00. 
“*It isa book of full, careful, and elaborate descriptions, of comparative study of institutions, and of thought- 
ful discussion of the probiems which the whole survey sugyests.’’—-Daily News, 


‘*This truly remarkable and important work. .. .« 


No book has ever appeared more precisely at the 
moment it was most wanted,’’—Speaker, 


**Sir Charles Dilke’s very able book. . . Todeal adequately with a book so stuffed with facts and oc- 
cupled with so vast a variety of subjects is utterly impossible even in the course of two notices, All we can do 
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rising generation,’’—The Evening Post, 
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Professor of Chemistry in the Normal School of 
Science and Royal School of Mines, South 
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To be Published in Three Volumes. 
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A—DY. 

Rosal Svo, pp. viti-715. Price, $15.00. 
*,* This work is essentially a Dictionary of 
Chemistry in its Applications to the Arts and 
Manufactures; hence it deals but sparingly with 
the purely scientific aspects of Chemistry, unless 
these have some direct and immediate bearing 
upon the business of the technologist. For al! 
such matters, reference is made to the new edi- 
tion of * Watts’ Dictionary of Chemistry,’ by 
Dr. Forster Morley and Mr. Pattison Muir, to 
which, indeed, the present work may be said to 

be complementary. 
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